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Fascist “Labor Front 


sistance of Toilers Loyal to Old Trade 


Unions—Governme 


Halt Widespread Unrest. 


IHERE have been at least a 

dozen strikes in Germany since 
the end of May, most of them in 
Westphalia, and the authorities 
have, on the whole, been at rather 
a-loss how to deal with them. 

The demands of the workmen 
have us@ally been granted on 
condition that secrecy was ob- 
served, writes a correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian. The 
Nazi dictatorship evidently hopes 
to prevent the strike movement 
from spreading by hushing it up, 
but news of the strikes spreads 
everywhere, none thé less. 

Tne conflict between the working 
class and the dictatorship has put 
the Nazi Labor Front into a severe 
predicament. The Labor Front was 
created to replace the trade unions 
which were totally 
19338. 


estrange the workmen, it goes in 
for a certain amount of anti-cap- 
italist demagogy: and sometimes 
harasses the employers, who, on 
the: wheélt, Yegard it-as-a- nuisance. 
Both the workmen and the em- 
ployers could do better without it, 
especially the workmen. It is really 
an instrument of Nazi domination, 
and serves no purpose analogous 
to that of the former trade unions 
or of the old employers’ organiza- 
tions. When there is a strike the 
Labor Front usually tries to lec- 
ture and pacify the men, telling 
‘hem that strikes are unpatriotic 
and that, whatever happens, the 
outside world must not know. 
Labor Unrest Grows 


all the plainer. 
many today no organizations at | 
all for collective bargaining. Many } 
employers look upon the present | 
state of affairs as a kind of “Bol- | 
shevism,” as they call it (though ; 
not, of course, in public). 

The Nazi dictatorship is doing 
all it can to avert an open con- 
flict with the working class as a 
whole, but workingclass solidarity 
is certainly growing. 

It is impossible to see how labor 
unrest can be stopped by the dic- 
tatorship. Rearmament has given 
work to large numbers of men, |} 
both skilled and unskilled, but lack | 
of raw material and the bad state | 
of German finance are slowing | 
down the pace of rearmament and! 


{ 
compelling munition works to dis-! 


i 
| 
j 
' 
| 
| 


miss workmen, shorten working | 
hours, and reduce wages every- 
where. 


In some districts there are; 
workmen who can no longer buy | 
enough There have been! 
some noisy scenes on pay days.i 
Speakers at meetings of the Labor 
Front in the often 
heckled, and sometimes the gather- 
ings break up in disorder. General 
meetings of the Labor Front are 
often boycotted by workmen. 
Satire Against Hitler 
For the first time there is criti- 
cism of Hitler himself. Even in 
the early days of the dictatorship 


+ ant 
to eat, 


factories are 





Herren Goring, Goebbels, Ley! 
(head of the Labor Front), and | 
other Nazi leaders were criticized | 
and ridiculed. There are, for in-| 
stance, whole series of popular! 
jokes about General Géring and! 
Dr. Goebbels. Hitler’s name, how- ; 
ever, remained though sacro- 

sanct. When the f the dic-} 
tatorship as a w e ques-|. 
tioned his responsibility was al- 

ways explained away. He did not, 


so it was said, know about the tor- 
ture of prisoners, the concentration 
camps, the corruption, the nep- 
otism, and so on. The events of 
June 30 last year increased rather 
than diminished his 
cause he punished “the big noises” 
and not merely “the smaller fry.” 

But now there is murmuring 
(Continued on Page Two) 


prestige be- 





destroyed in 
It has a strong bias in favor ; 
of the employers, but, so as not to} 


; taken by other state federations of 
i labor, it devoted much of its time 

These tactics make the contrast! to a review of the program of so- 
with the bargaining and fighting cial legislation, headed by the new 
efficiency of the old trade unions} 
There are in Ger- | passed at the last session of the 


; sented at the next session. 


Oregon Unions 


| Oregon State Federation of Labor 


! several 


action to the 
of Governor 
ithe lumber strike and the support 


j}of those mea 





commended the 
Senator Lane who 
of a handful who voted against the 
United States entering the World 
War. 





” Collapses Before Re- 
nt Fights in Vain to 





Labor in State 


Backs A.F.of L. 


| 


Nazi Boycott 


‘1,000,000 Organized Work- 
' ers in New York Placed 
| Behind Drive to Destroy 
| Hitler Regime 








nomic boycott against Hitler 
Germany was voted by the New 
: York State Fderation of Labor at 
its convention in Albany last week 
after President William Green, of 
the A. F. of L., in an address be- 
{fore the convention, declared that 
j‘American labor will not let up in 
jits fight on Hitlerism until if ds 
| destroyed.” « 
; A vésolution adopted by the con- 
: vention, which spoke for 1,000,000 
j organized workers in New York 
| State, called upon them to rally be- 
| hind the stand of the A. F. of L. in 
ithe fight on Hitlerism and religious 
j and racial persecution. It was de- 
clared that the New York State 
| Federation will work in close con- 
'tact with the A. F. of L. in this 
matter. 
While the convention went on 
record as opposing formation of a 
Labor Party, contrary to the stand 


| [NTENSIFICATION of the eco- 


state unemployment insurance law, 


legislature, and discussed proposals 
for additional legislation to be pre- 
More 
than a score of such proposals were 
referred for study and action by 
the executive council. 

An Important Amendment 

George Meany was reelected pres- 
ident of the federation. This will 

(Continued on Page Five) 





Vote to Back 
Labor Party 


Special to The New Leader 
ORTLAND, Ore.—The thirty- 


third annual convention of the 


has taken further steps in the pro- 
trend the trade unions 
been following in the past 
years by a _ declaration 
against production for the profit 
gains of corporations and capital- 
ists. The declaration reads: 

We declare that the retention 
of profits by any commercial or 
financial institution is immoral 
so long as there is any citizen 
willing and able to work who is 
not employed. 


gressive 


have 


The convention also adopted a |< 
resolution in favor of an _ inde-|¢ 
pendent party of workers and 


farmers, this in part being a re- 
reactionary measures 
Martin to suppress 


sures by leading cap-|i 


journals, politicians, and 


self and brought increasing reali- | 


the working class must be accom- | 
plished by the working class itself.” | 


islation enacted by Congress, 
ably the so-called social security | 
act, is plainly inadequate, in labor’s | 


for the first time by the American | 
government. 

expressed by 
president of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of 


view: 



































American Workers On the Alert 
As Congress Ends Long Session 


Organized Labor Welcomes Progress in New Legislation But Sees 
Need of More Adequate Laws—Social Security, Labor Disputes, 
Railway Pension and Guffey Coal Acts Mark Record of Achieve- 
ment for Union—Workers Prepare for More Aggressive Action. 














By Oliver E. Carruth 











ORGANIZED labor 
i 

at the session of Congress just 
ended marks great progress for 
Anerican workers. It is far from 
satisfied with the record, how- 


at the next session for even more 
advanced legislation. 

While labor is pleased in the 
main with the new laws, it is plac- 
ing more and more emphasis on 


believes | coal 
that the legislation passed |Telief and the social security acts 
| are also of great interest to work- 


ever, and will press vigorously | 16. get. 








the need of strengthening its own 
economic power by organization. | 
This emphasis has been a feature | 
of labor utterances in recent weeks 
and undoubtedly will be a feature | 
of the forthcoming American Fed- | 
eration of Labor convention, 
Since enactment of the N.LR.A., 
more than two years ago, labor | 
has come to see more clearly than | 
ever before that economic powe! 
must back legislation to bring the | 
best results. Failure of the extra- | 
vagant hopes aroused by the NRA} 
has driven home the lesson that | 
the best friend of labor is labor it- | 





zation that “The emancipation of | 


Some of the labor and social leg- | 
not- | 


ypinion. But it does mark gain, if | 
only in the principles acknowledged 


The feeling was well 
Frank B. Powers, | 


North Amer- 
ca, who says in a Labor Day re 





usiness men 
Another significant resolution 
late former U. S. 
in 1917 was one | | 


This 


animous 


passed by a un- 
During the World 


was 
vote. 


War the state was terrorized by 

war maniacs and several Socialists | t 
were indicted under the notorious | t 
| labor disputes act and the Guffey 


(Continued on Page Five) 





vances and retreats, but each time 
marks off a new high point on the 
gradually advance labor’s interests 
1 
a 


time to time.” 


“Just as the incoming tide ad-j} 


does labor legislatior 


yeacn, so 


espite apparent setbacks from 

Two Important Acts | 
Outstanding among new legisla- | 
ion of direct and vita] interest} 
o the Workers are the Wagner 


stabilization act. The work 


| 
ers, 

Protection of the right of work- 
ers to organize and bargain collec- 
tively is the main aim of the Wag- 
with the end in view of 
equalizing bargaining power be- 
tween employers and employes and 
enabling the workers to increase | 
purchasing power by winning 
higher wages. The act seeks to 
accomplish the same purpose as 
the famous Section 7A of the Re- 
covery Act, no longer operative be- 
cause of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion invalididating the NRA. 

Section 7A resulted in a decided 


Next Week and in 
Future Issues 


HE Editors of The New 

Leader have prepared a feast 
for next week and for future 
issues. Among the striking fea- 
tures will be the following: 

1. KARL KAUTSKY, St. Tho- 
mas More and Nicolai Lenin. 

2. MATTHEW M. LEVY. A 
New Constitution for Amer- 
ica. 

3. DAVID SCHUB. Fifty years 
of British Socialism. 

4. HANS RHEINLAENDER. 
The Socialist Movement of 
Denmark. 

5. PHILIP KAPP. The 
Movement in the West. 

6. VICTOR CHERNOFF. Ideoc- 
racv and Democracy. 

7. IRVING ALTMAN. The New 
Banking Laws. 

8. WM. M. FEIGENBAUM. 
Mark Twain the Revolution- || 
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And many other ar 
to vital labor and So- 
news, and the regular 
icles of Algernon Lee, James 


ticles, 





art 


Powers and others. 
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cessful 


Oneal, Benjamin Meiman, John }] mz 


increase in labor organization. But 
7A had certain weaknesses and it 
was not vigorously enforced and so 
only partially succeeded in its pur- 
pose, 

The Wagner act is clearer and 
more positive in its provisions than 
old Section 7A. It states labor’s 
rights in the field of organization 
and creates a National Labor Re- 
lations Board of three, appointed 
by the President. The National 
Labor Relations Board is a quasi- 
judicial body. Cease and desist 
orders can be issued when an em- 
found guilty of unfair 
labor practices, which are defined 
as certain practices that interfege 
with the employe’s right to organ- 
select his own represent- 
yy collective bargaining. If 
10t obey the rul. 


ployer is 


ize and 
atives fi 
the employer does 1 
ings of the board, it can go to the 
Federal circuit court of appeals 
for a restraining order or injunc- 
tion, violation of which is punish- 
able as contempt of court. This 
method said to have been 
n enforcing rulings of the 





suc- 


Labor Hosts Hail Labor Day 


German Workers Fight 
Hitler Rule as Strike 
Wave Rises inGermany 





Building of New Order 
Is Labor’s Mighty Task 


NOTHER Labor Day, the sixth since the nations were 

plunged into the world depression. Will there be a 
seventh, an eighth, a ninth, each return of the day finding 
tens of millions of the workers penned up in an abyss of un- 
employment? 

No one can give a definite answer to this question. How- 
ever, all indications are that the depression is one of endless 
drift. It is an organic disease, not a temporary ailment. 
MODERN INDUSTRY HAS NO USE FOR MANY MIL- 
LIONS OF TOILERS. THEY ARE OUT OF INDUS- 
TRY, BECAUSE MACHINES HAVE REPLACED 
THEM. 

The wage worker, the working farmer, the teacher and 
the clerk—all who are capable of doing useful work—have 
been caught in this fearful economic disaster. Millions are 
organized into unions. Over a century the unions have 
worked out principles, aims and policies. They were, on the 
whole, adapted to normal conditions. 

Suddenly the unions were hurled into an abnormal world 
unknown to their experience. Their members were no more 
dazed than were other millions outside of the unions. The 
first reaction was one of waiting and hoping. Conditions 
continued to get worse. They became alarming. They be- 
came dangerous! 

Then came a recasting of policies to cope with the mon- 
strous situation. In the old period, policy had been one of 
indifference and opposition to social legislation for the work- 
ers. It had been held that the unions could provide for the 
sick, the disabled, the jobless and the aged. Now it was ob- 
vious that they could not. WHAT THE UNIONS COULD 
NOT DO FOR THEIR MEMBERS THE GOVERNMENT 
MUST DO FOR THE WHOLE WORKING CLASS. 

So the change to a social philosophy was effected. Tre- 
mendous difficulties in organizing workers in the mass pro- 
duction industries were also encountered. It was found that 
the old type of union would not fit into these,industries. Mem- 
bers and leaders of the trade unions affected by such organ- 

ization had to be won to organization by industry. THEY 
OBJECTED, THEN SLOWLY YIELDED, AND AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION EMERGED OUT OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. OTHERS ARE TO FOL- 
LOW IN OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

Thus another sector of trade union philosophy yielded to 
a social philosophy. A combination of new economic condi- 
tions with education of members brought about the change. 

There still remains the political field where the old ideas 
correlated with the old philosophy. Here they are stronger 
and yet they are also slowly yielding to new aims, new needs, 
and new duties. Local unions, central bodies, state federa- 
tions and a few national unions here and there urge a change. 

They are recorded in favor of political action independent 
of the two ruling parties, in favor of a labor party. This 
sentiment will also increase because the utmost that can be 
obtained from the ruling parties will not satisfy the unions 
and their members. That utmost is being reached. SOME 
OF THE LEGISLATION WILL PROVE UNSATISFAC- 
TORY, SOME WILL BE HAMSTRUNG BY ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, MANY ARE HALF-WAY MEASURES, AND 
THE COURTS WILL STRIKE DOWN OTHERS. 

Therefore, the next change is in the direction of independ- 
ent labor party action to get more than the ruling parties 
will ever consent ‘to yield. The sentiment is growing. It will 
continue to grow. Eventually it will become irresistable. 
When it is accomplished the social philosophy of the unions 
will be completed. LABOR’S INDEPENDENT PRO- 
GRAM AND DEMANDS CANNOT DO OTHERWISE 
THAN EAT INTO THE PRIVILEGES OF THE OLD 
ORDER. 

Then what? In the ensuing years through its increasing 








of the old industrial system. The profiteer must go. The ex- 
ploiter of human kind must give way to a human welfare 
economy. Industry must be used to serve all, not to enrich 
a few. 

The complete social ideal will emerge out of the labor 
struggle. Evolution, change, transformation—call it what you 
will. It is going on. It will continue. The organized working 
masses have travelled far from their old moorings. They will 
travel farther in the coming years, onward and onward, to 
emancipation from the clammy brands of custom and pre- 
cedent, fear and ruling class opinions. 





Federal Trade 


Commission. How 
will work in protecting labor’s 


rignt remains to be seen. | 
Best at This Time 
more effective pro-| 
the right to organize | 
ner act than by any 

ion, While th nk- | 


Labor expt 








WITH BANNERS FLYING AND SONGS IN THEIR 
THROATS, THE MASSES WILL FINALLY RESHAPE 
THE INSTITUTIONS OF A DYING OLD ORDER TO 
THEIR WILL AND MANKIND WILL BE FREE! 





10,000 Shipping Clerks Strike 


In New York Garment District 











g trade unionists know that 
e Jast analysis, the progress 0! The whole teeming garm | , of the crowded gar- 
he workers is largely dependent} +ion of New York is tied up by a]_ment centre, the truck threaded, 
ipon their own organizing ability, | -emarkably effective strike of about} with a speaker on the back rally- 
less to fight and make sac-| 10,000 shipping clerks, members of | ing his fellow workers to the strike 
and determination to win the Apparel Shipping Clerks’ Union, | meeting. 
etter conditions, they belleve the! Local 19,953 of the American Fed-| Alexander Alken, 
while Gant cimectin rts iM! eration of Labor outlined 
re ia treaw aw. La-/ an day Monda ig indjmum wage of $34 
g at ie Se Teale | ¢ 5-hour week. At 
rged a stronger measu ut they! -<yummoning the workers t) clerks are receiving 
opinion it was the best | work at the end f the jay. anijad and w g up to 72 hours 
at i have been passed| nat night a huge ma neeting |} and more in six days. There was 
- see If weak-| 4+ the Hotel Dela: ted t -jalso no security, the union heads 
R . ‘ ” lare the strike. jassert, insisting that the closed 
ze to strengthen the act. | The controvers) tween the 10p was essential 
and eight manutacturer The strike has the full support 


The Guffey coal 
alled a “little NRA” for 


(Continued on Page Six) 





bill has been union 
the bi-| groups has been going 
—_— : | } . - 

tuminous industry and this seems j| eral weeks. 
| All week, 





of the American Federation of La- 
bor and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 


n for sev- 





through the traffic- 


social vision labor will fight for the complete transformation . 
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to the continuance of 


BP ‘martial law in Terre Haute} 


fong after the general strike had 
een brought to an end, the 
amazing actions of Dr. R. Clyde 


White, the federal “conciliator’”} 


who has openly served as the 
pee of reactionary inter- 

S, and the determination of the 
organized employing interests 
: their allies to crush all 
resistance of the organized work- 
ers, the most extraordinary situ- 
ation in labor history has de- 
veloped. 
“Mr: White is a professor of 
sociology in Indiana University 
and no more bootlicking creature 
of reactionaries can be found in 
this country. He not only issued 
what is practically a long mani- 
festo condemning the workers in 
general; he appeared in court in 
habeas corpus proceedings brought 
to obtain the release of three work- 
ers held in jail by the military 
authorities. White appeared with 
those opposing the writ!! 

Moreover, it appears that the 
“conciliator” inspired a story in 
the Chicago Tribune which hinted 
that the general strike was called 
in an attempt at a “shake down” 
of employers to pay off a mortgage 
on the Labor Temple. When the 
alleged “shake down” failed, ac- 
cording to the Tribune story, the 
strikes began. The Tribune directly 
credited White with this story. T. 
N. Taylor, organizer of the A. F. 
of L., denounced this infamous 
tale and demanded that White “ex- 
pose those that he accuses of being 
racketeers or fade out of the pic- 
ture.” White has not paid any at- 
tention to this rejoinder. 

Powers Hapgood Jailed 

Meantime,Powers Hapgood mem- 
ber of the national executive com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party, has 
been arrested by the military au- 
thorities while attempting to in- 
terview Leo Vernon, Socialist or- 
ganizer, who had been arrested 
last Sunday while addressing a 
meeting of protest against the con- 
tinuance of martial law. Vernon 
was released on Monday with a 
warning by Major E. E. Weimar 
to leave the city immediately. 
Vernon replied that he would re- 
main as long as the Socialist Party 
wanted hime The Major answered 
by warning Vernon that if he 
talked with more than two persons 
at a time, publicly or privately, he 
would be jailed without benefit of 
attorney, for as “many weeks as 
I wish to keep you there.” Thus 


. this military martinet regulates 


even. the conversation of those 
within his power! 

Hapgood was arrested just four 
hours before a second meeting 
which had been arranged to pro- 
tést against what Socialists con- 
tend is an illegal use of the Gov- 
ernor’s power in maintaining a 
“military district” and overriding 
the civil authorities. The Socialist 
Party’s attorneys are planning far- 
reaching action and Aron S. Gil- 
martin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Labor and Socialist Defense Com- 
mittee, is in Terre Haute to help 
the defense. 


New Leader Editor to 
Secretary Perkins 

Following the story in The New 
Leader last week regarding Dr. 
White’s amazing manifesto against 
organized and unorganized work- 
ers, the editor of The New Leader 
last Saturday sent a letter to Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
enclosing a copy of the White 
manifesto, and urging that White 
be discharged. The letter follows: 


August 24, 1935. 
Hon. Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Madam: 

I am enclosing copy of a long 
statement by Dr. R. Clyde White, 
federal labor conciliator, which ap- 
peared in the Terre Haute Tribune- 
Star, Terre Haute, Indiana, in the 
issue of August 18, 1935. 

Dr. White’s mission was intend- 


Martial Law Reigns in Terre Haute 








Appeal for Funds to Help 
Organized Workers in Their 
Struggle in Terre Haute! 


Trade unions, Socialist Party 
branches, fraternal organiza- 
tions of the working class and 
all sympathizers who read this 
story of oligarchic rule in Terre 
Haute, all who realize that the 
workers of that city are fight- 
ing a brave battle against pow- 
erful reactionary forces, should 
help with financial contributions. 
Send your contributions for the 
defense without delay to Clar- 
ence Senior, national secretary, 
Socialist Party, 549 Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











ed as one of conciliation in the la- 
bor troubles in that city but this 
long statement of his is the most 
amazing document ever penned by 
one entrusted with such a respon- 
sibility. His statement, as you 
will see, is practically a manifesto 
directed not only against the la- 
bor organizations of the city but 
against the whole working popula- 
tion in general. It is insolent and 
provocative and reads like a pro- 
clamation isued by one of the local 
employing corporations. 

Just as shocking is his appear- 
ance in court in legal proceedings 
to obtain the release of three pris- 
oners held in jail for their partici- 
pation in the general strike of 
July 22. The Terre Haute Star of 
August 20 reports that Dr. R. 
Clyde White, the same federal con- 
ciliator, appeared in court with the 
commander of the Indiana National 
Guard and others against the re- 
lease of tke three prisoners. 


The dismissal of the petitions for 
writs of habeas corpus was grant- 
ed by Judge Price “for want of 
jurisdiction” on the ground that 
the civil] authorities have no power 
to interfere with measures enforc- 
ing martial law. As to the merit 
of this decision the writer does 
not have any opinion, but when Dr. 
White is included as one of the 
defendants in the petitions for the 
release of the prisoners it is also 
obvious that he is unfit for the 
official responsibilities to which he 
has been assigned and he should be 
discharged. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES ONEAL, 
Editor of The New Leader. 


A writ of habeas corpus is being 
sought to obtain the release of 
Powers Hapgood and civil suits are 
being planned to remove Governor 
MeNutt from office. The Governor 
is an ex-commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion and a thorough re- 
actionary. Trade union leaders, So- 
cialists and citizens, are setting up 
a defense committee which in- 
cludes Rev. Francis Kelly, Prof. 
Shannon of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers College and Phil Reinhold, lo- 
cal Socialist. The national office of 
the Socialist Party is also call- 
ing for a defense fund. 

As a result of this labor strug- 
gle predictions are heard among 
labor men on all sides that inde- 
pendent political action by labor is 
necessary to clean house in Terre 
Haute. 


Workers Aroused 


While The New Leader last week 
urged trade unions throughout the 
country to adopt resolutions de- 
manding the dismissal of “concil- 
iator” White, T. N. Taylor, or- 
ganizer of the A. F. of L., sent 
telegrams of protest to President 
Green and to Secretary of Labor 
Perkins urging that White be dis- 
missed without delay. The Dresser 
Miners’ Local Union No. 414 of 
West Terre Haute, representing 
nearly 800 miners, sent a long let- 
ter to the Secretary of Labor de- 
nouncing White, saying that “He 
is merely the mouthpiece of Gov- 





ernor P. V. McNutt,” and demand- 
ing his removal. 
The Vigo County Central Labor 








Union through its executive board 
also issued a public statement in 
answer to White’s “manifesto” and 
dissected its infamous allegations. 
The C. L. U. concluded the docu- 
ment with a note of defiance, say- 
ing that it will “Continue its+fight 
for free speech, freé assembly and 
a free press and will use every 
honorable means at its command 
to combat the attempt to set up a 
fascist-military dictatorship in Vigo 
County that deprives workers of 
their liberty, keeps them jailed 
without a charge against them, 
denies them counsel, trial by jury 
and even suspends the writ of 
habeas corpus. Organized labor 
still stands for liberty and justice.” 

This struggle of the working 
class in the home of ’Gene Debs 
is of grave concern to the work- 
ers throughout the country. Local 
and central labor bodies should 
without delay demand the instant 
discharge of Dr. White and protest 
against the continuance of military 
rule in Vigo County. Financial help 
is also. needed and readers of The 
New Leader should respond to the 
urgent appeal of the national of- 
fice of the Socialist Party for de- 
fense funds. 


THE NEW LEADER 
Socialists Put Park . 


Commissioners on Spot 


CHICAGO.—Following the re- 
cent action of the Chicago Park 
Board under the presidency of 
millionaire Dunham in denying 
the use of Soldiers Field Stadium 
first to Father Coughlin and then 
to the Chicago Federation of Labor 
on the grounds that something 
partisan and controversial might 
be said on economic and political 
subjects, the “big shots” of reac- 
tionary Republicanism, Colonel Mc- 
Cormack of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune and Frank Knox of the 
Daily News, applied for the use 
of Soldiers Field for a Constitu- 
tion Day observance, Sept. 17. 

The Socialist Party immediately 
came to the defense of the rights 
to free speech of the reactionary 
“big shots.” It demanded of the 
Park Board that Soldiers Field be 
granted to the reactionaries be- 
cause of their obvious partisanship 
and the fact that any discussion 
of the Constitution at this time 


bristles with controversy and 
partisanship. 
The_ Socialist communication 


further pointed out that this would, 
of course, entail granting Soldiers 
Field to the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, Father Coughlin, or any 
other responsible person who de- 
sired to use the field for contro- 
versial purposes, but this would be 
a course which the Socialist Party 
would heartily approve in the in- 





terests of maximum free speech. 
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NIONIZATION of the 50,000 

employees in the hotels of 
New York City is the objective of 
a great drive now being planned 
by a combination of twelve unions 
supported by the State Federation 
of Labor. A resolution pledging 
support was adopted at the con- 
vention of the State Federation 
last week. 

The unionization drive will be 
launched at a mass meeting called 
for September 10, in the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, 34th St. and 
Eighth Ave., at which President 
William Green of the ‘American 
Federation of Labor and George 
Meany, President of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, will be 
the principal speakers. 

The twelve unions cooperating 
in the drive have formed a joint 
committee which is now engaged 
in perfecting plans. All classes of 
employees are to be included in 
the campaign, with waiters, musi- 
cians, kitchen help and office work- 
ers taking the lead. 

Included in the trade union group 
in question are Waiters’ Union, 
Local 16; The United Musicians of 
Greater New York, Local 802; The 
International Union; The Culinary 
Enginéers, Locals 30 and 380A; 
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Here is Julius Streicher, notor 


STREICHER SPEAKS TO HIS PEOPLE 











ious German Jequ-baiter, and intimate of 
cent mass meeting in Berlin, The sign above reads that so long as there are Jews there is no 


hope for world peace. 








at his re- 


Adolf Hitler, 





Labor Unions and Company ‘Unions’ 


By John P. Frey 
Prestdent, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, A, F. of L. 


From a Labor Day Address at 
Pittsburgh 


SECTION 7-A of the N.I.R.A. 

made so-called company 
unions illegal as they were de- 
structive to the worker’s freedom 
of choice, for a company union 
was an organization forced or 
imposed upon the wage earners 
by their employer. From the be- 
ginning of the National Recovery 
Administration, Section 7-A was 
openly violated, the records in- 
dicating that company unions in- 
creased two-fold after the enact- 
ment of the law. 

The evident intention of many 
employers to violate Section 7 (a) 
led to the President’s appointment 
of the Wagner Board, which was 
followed by the Garrison and the 
Biddle Boards. These boards were 
of outstanding service for they 





nfade the issue clear. To the limit 
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of their ability the National In- 
dustrial] Relations Board upheld 
and applied the principles estab- 
lished in Section 7 (a). 


cepted the board’s decision, but in 
several famous cases the board’s 
decision was carried to the Federal 
Court, and decisions handed down 
which destroyed the value and the 
protection of labor’s rights con- 
tained in Section 7 (a). 

Organizations of Capital 

There already existed far-reach- 
ing organization among employers 
and business men. There were the 
Chambers of Commerce and their 
national organization, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
There was the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, 
and many other national associa- 
tions covering the various indus- 
tries. But the members of these 
organizations and the employers 
who were not, learned that it was 
necessary for them to organize 
into industrial associations before 
codes of fair competition could be 
given to them. And, so the Ad- 
ministration NRA gave its assist- 
ance to the still further organiza- 
tion of business men. 

No such asistance was given to 
labor. The right of labor to or- 
ganize was announced, but at the 
same time labor was informed that 


the Administration NRA _ could 
give no asistance to organizing la- 
bor. Labor was left wholly de- 
pendent upon its own efforts to 


bring about trade union organiza- 
tion. Labor soon learned that 
right to organize could not be fully 
protected by the law, for discrimi- 
nations against workmen who en- 
deavored were nation- 
wide. 

While National Industrial 
Relations Board and the Compli- 
ance Division NRA rendered mag- 
nificent service, the employers’ re- 
sistance was so great that labor’s 
efforts to organize were 
handicapped, and, in many in- 
stances, wholly nullified. 


Labor Must Fight 


its 


to organize 


he 
tne 


severe ly 














The experience under NRA taught 


labor certain definite facts. One 
was, that the labor provisions of 
code were determined lat gely | V 
the degree of trade union organi- 
zation which existed among the 
employees. Labor also learned that 
compliance with the labor provi- 


sions of the codes depended more 
than anything else upon the degree 
of organization among the work- 
men, Labor learned more definite 


‘ 


In many instances employers ac- | 





The Building Service Employees’ 
International Nnion; The Culinary 
Workers of Greater New York, 
comprising of seven locals with a 


Celluloid, Catalin and 
Galilith Workers Strike 





Sixty men and girls, picketing 
the plant of the Elite Jewelry Co. 
on 4th Ave w.ere arrested Monday 
evening when over 200 pickets 
The pickets were taken to night] 
were dispersed by a score of police. 
court.’ About 30 more pickets were 
arrested Tuesday night 

The pickets are members of the 
Celluloid, Catalin and Galilith 
Workers’ Union, Local 19238, A. 
F. of L., which is conducting an 
organization campaign. Local 17 
of the International Jewelry Work- 
ers, Local 94 of the Watchmakers, 
and the Machine and Toolmakers 
of the International Assoeiation of 
Machinists are also involved. Over 
10,000 workers of this city are 
directly affected by the campaign 
which is conducted at the heighth 
of the season. 

The strikers have been out for 
a week and only ten men were left 
working in the shop while over 
170 men and girls have signed up 
with the union. The demands are 
a $15 minimum wage, up to $38 
for skilled labor, the 40 hour week, 
union recognition, and the closed 
shop. Wages are now as low as 


12 N. Y. Unions Plan Big Drive 
To Unionize Hotel Industry 





$8 and $12 a week. 


total membership of 11,000; The 
American Federation of Actors; 
Locals 816 and 817 of the Team- 
sters’ Union; Local 56 of the Fire- 
men and Oilers’ Union; Loca] No. 
1 of the Theatrical Protective 
Union; Local 3 of the Electrical 
Workers’ Union; The Laundry 
Workers’ Union, and the Book- 
keepers’ Union. 

“This will really represent the 
first serious attempt to break down 
resistance of hotel interests to 
unionization,” said Paul Coulcher, 
Secretary of the Waiters’ Union 
and Secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee. “There are some 45 differ- 
ent crafts employed in hotels and 
most of them suffer under grievi- 
ous exploitation. Efforts by in- 
dividual organizations to win de- 
cent treatment have failed. We be- 
lieved that combined efforts by all 
employees cannot fail.” 

Among the demands are recog- 
nition of all the unions, a union 
wage scale for all skilled workers, 
no split shifts, no .overtime, and 
pay every week. 

The drive in New York is the 
beginning of a state-wide cam- 
paign for the organization of 
500,000 hotel and restaurant work- 
ers in this state. It is expected 
to prove one of the most impor- 
tant efforts undertaken by or- 
ganized labor in New York in re- 
cent years. 








ordered from a hundred to a 





Thanks to Our Friends! 


HE NEW LEADER extends hearty thanks to the trade 

unions, fraternal organizations and party branches all 
over the country for their cooperation in making this the 
biggest Labor Day edition we have ever issued. It is wel- 
come evidence of the awakening of the working class. 

Orders for this edition have poured into The New Leader 
office for two weeks and they are still pouring in as we go 
to press. Practically all of the states except some in the 
South are included in these orders. It is the most successful 
Labor Day number we have ever published. 

Over 180 labor organizations and party branches have 


Thanks for the support, comrades and friends. It inspires 
to a still better effort next Labor Day. 


thousand copies of this issue. 











(Continued from Page One) 





against Hitler too. Some verses 

that are popular in the Solingen 

district reproduce a common mood 
amongst the working class: 

Heil dem Fiihrer, 

Es wird alles diirrer! 

Bald giebt’s einen grossen Krach-- 

Dann sagen wir wieder “Guten 

Tag!” 

(Hail to the Leader! ! All 
ting scarcer. Soon will come a 
big crash. Then it will be “Good 
morning!” again.) 

In other words, Herr Hitler will 


is get- 
is get 





ly than ever before that strong, 
active trade union organization 
was fully as necessary under the 
law intended io protect labor as 
it was when there was no such law. 
Labor learned the lesson that in 
the end it must depend largely upon 
itself for the life and the vigor of 
a trade union movement organized 
to protect and improve labor’s wel- 
fare, 

The experience of the workmen 
in our country and of the workmen 
of all other industrial countries 
has been that legislation protect- 
ing labor has only been applied and 
enforced where labor was _ suffi- 
ciently well organized to insist 
upon enforcement. 

On this Labor Day, and facing 
these national industrial and eco- 


nomic problems which have been 
presented to you, let me assure 
you, after some forty years of 
activity in the trade union move- 
ment, that I have become more 
convinced than ever in the neces- 


sity for a virile and active trade 
union movement. } 
The we have learned in| 
the past; attitude of the ma- | 
jority of organized employers, their | 
active hostility to trade unionism | 
and collective bargaining; the ex- 
periences under NRA, all lead ir- 
to this conclusion—that 
Jace our faith in others to 
things for us which we 
should do for ourselves we are 
ter disappointment. 


lessons 


the 


resistably 


if we 7 





do the 
loomed to bit 
The fact that there must: be 
more and more industrial legisla- 
it vitally essential that 
more and more 

trade union organization, if there 
to be application and enforce- 

j law. Regardless of 
legislation may be enacted | 


tion makes 


there should be 


ment of the 
wnat 

e welfare of the workers will al- | 
ways rest primarily in their trade | 
unions. There can be no substitute 
* them through legislation. 

The call for 
ganization was 
or moreimperative. 
workmen cannot play the 
must if our nation is 


joy prosperity 


union 
more clear 
American 
part they 


to again en- 


trade 


never 


or- 





can endure, 





except through their trade union 
organization. 

California 

San Francisco.—The local and Wor 
men’s Circle brar oint bene 
r the strikin i 
Prominent speakers 
ing, refreshments were donated by mem 
bers, and $63-was collected for the min 
ers. The eight-month strike continues 
and funds for the miner’s families are 


lit 
a 


the Socialist Party, 1057 Steiner St., and 





greatly needed. Send contributions HM 


they will be gratefully acknowledged 


go and the old greetings will re- 
| place the Nazi “Heil.” 

There has been a characteristic 
incident at the Schénwalde Aero- 
drome, which is still under con- 
| struction. The workmen there were 
| ordered to do overtime without 
extra pay. Two of them refused 
and urged the others to refuse as 
well. They were arrested by the 








German Workers Fight Hitler 


“Gestapo” (secret police), where- 
upon the others declared that they 
would strike if they were not re- 
leased. They were released at 
once. 

The atmosphere in Germany is 
growing more and more sinister. 
The dictatorship will, so it is 
felt, hit out ruthlessly before the 
end of the year. Intelligent work- 
men, especially. those who be- 
longed to the old Socialist, Com- 
munist, and Centre (Catholic) 
parties, are fully aware that it 
will, sooner or later, have to 
make up its mind how it will 
deal with labor unrest. An. ever 
greater number of workmen is 
convinced that a real trial of 
strength will come and that an 
organized working-class attack 
on the Nazis will be posible some 
time, although not yet. The 
Nazis themselves are awaiting 
the autumn and, still more, the 
winter with some apprehension. 














There is 
no. 


Doctors agree that 
in the early years 
of childhood the 
foundation for 
life-long health can 
be laid. Milk is 
probably the most 
important food in 
the children's diet. 





Substitute 
for Quality 


In buying milk and cream — in fact all dairy products — it is 


important that you get the best. 


Quality is the watchword of 


Morrisania, and invariably to maintain that quality every device 


and method known to modern science is constantly and expertly 


employed. Trained veterinarians, bacteriologists, plant engineers 


and production experts all combine to insure constant purity, 


uniformity and extra-quality. 


You may buy Morrisania Milk, 


buttermilk, cream, cheese, butter and eggs in the certainty that 


you can buy no richer or purer anywhere—regardless of price. 


Ask the Morrisania route-man—or phone our office—and service 


will start immediately. We know that a trial will convince you, 


as it has convinced so many thousands of others. 


the trial—today? 
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Masses Demand a Constitution for aan 





Hillquit Amendment Wipes 
Out Power of Supreme Court 
Over Vital Labor Legislation 





Central Bodies, Local Unions, Farmer Organizations 
Unite in Drive to Put Amendment Into Organic Law. 





HREE months ago the Social- 
ist Party launched its nation- 


wide campaign for the enactment 


of the Hillquit Workers’ Rights | 


Amendment to the Federal Con- 


stitution, and today that Amend-} 
ment stands endorsed by labor, 
anizations launched a drive 
the Hillquit Amendment, which 
support. 

The Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
have adopted resolu- 


farm and fraternal org 
representing millions of people. 

The drive for the 
Amendment, which has 
been ratified by two state legisla- 
tures, has contributed in no small 
measure to the awakening of inter- 
est in the Federal Constitution as 
a vital issue before 
people. 

Socialists have long realized that 
the Constitution drafted in 1787 
can be used—despite its 21 amend- 


ments—as a permanent bar to 
human welfare and labor progress. 
The long line of Supreme Court 


decisions declaring labor legisla- 
tion in violation of the Constitu- 

















tion called attention to the fact{ No. 327, introduced by Congress- 
that the Constitution as it stood! m an V. Marcantonio of New York, 
and was interpreted could be used! which presents to Congress the late 
as a bulwark of reaction. ! Morris Hillquit’s amendment draft 

Several years ago Morris Hill- | to permit national legislation for 
quit, as National Chairman of the! the general welfare, have been re- 
Socialist Party, drafted an amend-} cei ived during the past week from 
ment designed to take away from | the following farm organizations: 
the Supreme Court the power—j} i vines county, Wisc., Equity 
which had never been granted but] U Agricultural Workers’ 
which it has exercised ever since; "No. 19724; Bryan county, 
the day of John Marshali—to d ‘lo Farmer and Farm Laborers’ 
clare any labor and welfare leg! a* 1: Medill, Okla.. F. & F. L. 
lation unconstitutional, by specific-|! ithern Tenant Farmers’ 
ally granting Congress the Consti cle Luck Local, Farm Labor- 


Hi lige it | 
already | 


tutional right to enact such legisla- 


tion. 
| When 
chicken” 


under 


| of 
has 


has 


already w 


| Legislatures 


tions urging 


1918 and 
House 


Hillquit 


ments 















the S 
decision was 
by a unanimous court and all the 
safeguards won by the workers 
the codes were 
to the ash heav the Socialist Party 


for Hous 


chechter 


thro 
for the ena 


on wide 


congressmen 


| those states to vote for the Amend- 
|ment, and Congressman Vito Mar- 
the American} cantonio, who represents a district 
in which Morris Hillquit made sen- 
sational runs for Congress ir 
1920, 
Joint Resolution 

* * * 


introduced 


327. 


More Farm Groups Support 


Amendment 


CHICAGO.—Additional endorse- 
e Joint Resolution 


handed down 





“sick 


wn on 


ctment 


from 


1 1916, 
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Labor and CGodiisanane’ 
Cooperative Organizations 


JOHN F. \ [cNAMEE, _ 





Editor Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen’s Maga- 
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proportionately increasing, as 1S 
likewise the resultant w 
What is the basic cause of 
Greed, human selfishness, insati- 


able yearning for 
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proportion wealthy. 
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sumers everywhere must ob¢ 
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sire for greater profits. 
Have the working classes a 'em- 
edy within their reach? They 
and that remedy he con 
the market through medi 





the consumers’ cooperative 
ment, just as that movement oper 
ates in the British Isles r 








European countries. I 
ing power ican 
has at its disposa vativels 
estimated at $20,000,000,000 a year. 
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This amount is spent each yeal 
by workingmen and women re I 
food, clothing, shelter mi 
imum comforts of life. 

If properly directed the money 
spent for these necessities could be- 
come a powerful weapon for the 





control of 
be constructed a 


which 
tem of distribution 


the market; a tool 
could t 
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be produced and « 
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be exploited for 
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British Cooperation 

If the labor organizations in the 
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pansion of th coperative move- 
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breadlines the cooperatives in Eng- 
land increased the number of em- 
ployees by 31,600, a rise in employ- 
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| nent of slightly more than 11 per 
cent. Wage n the cooperatives 
re maintained the pre-depres- 
1 level in s} of the falling 
joi ce level and result “real 
| In and Ireland, at 
ithe ¢ otal mem- 
ership in consumers’ cooperatives 
was 6,917,138. When allowance is 
1ade for the fact that as a rule 
ich member of one of the societies 
presents a family, it is found 
hat app aly one-half the 
on British Isles are 
ywn needs through 
The Cooperative 
W le land, ac- 
cording to a report published last 
fall, owns 139 factories and other 
productive plants which turn out 
a great variety of goods. At the 
of 1933 this wholesale had 
13,307 employees 
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ers’ 


Union; Polk county, Wisc., 


Farmers’ Equity Union. 
* * ” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Contend- 
ing that recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have 
“seriously endangered the future 
of all legislation on behalf of city 
and farm workers,” the convention 
of the Brotherhood of Utility Em- 
ployees of America, held here this 
week, adopted a resoluti on support- 
ing the constitutional amendment 
proposed by Representative Vito 
Marcantonio of New York, which 
would validate such legislation. 

* * * 


New Labor Endorsements 
our In 

CHICAGO.—The Labor Commit- 
tee for the Workers’ Rights Amend- 
ment reports the following new en- 
dorsements received during the 
past week: 

International: 
Utility Employees. 


Brotherhood of 





State organizations: Rhode Isl- 
and, A. F. of L.; Rhode Island 
Textile Council. 

Central Labor Unions and City 
Federations: Pawtucket, R. L.; 
Hartford, Conn., Building Trades 
Alliance; Lake county, Ind.; She- 
boygan, Wis.; Hudson county, N. 
J.; Charlestown, S. C.; Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CAMDEN STRIKERS WIN 


UNION RECOGNITION 


By Sonia Teitelman 
Special to The New Leader 
CAMDEN, N. J.—The Industrial 


Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers at a general membership 


Trade Union Locals: United Tex-| meeting received the reports of 
tile Workers No. 224, Albion, R. I.; | Thomas Gallagher, chairman of the 
U.T.W. No. 486, Pawtucket, R. I.;| union’s negotiating committee, and 


Machinists Lodge, Newport, R. L: 
Painters No. 481, Hartford, Conn.; 


John Green, 
and accepted the arbitration plan 


executive secretary, 








Barbers, Gary, Ind.; Machinists, 
Gary, Ind.; Teachers’ Union of St. 
Louis gnd St. Louis county, Mo.;j 
Elevator Constructors No. 14, Mil-: 
waukee, Wisc.; Electrical Workers 


+ 6814, Bay City, 


Mich, 


Unemployed: Reading, Pa., Tax- 


payers’ Protective League. 
Labor Fraternal Societies: Work- 


No. 8, Toledo, O.; International; men’s Sick and Death Benefit As- 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union| sociation, Dallas, Tex.; Workmen’s 
No. 22, New York, N. Y.; Railway} Circle, Dallas, Tex.; Workmen’s 


Carmen No. 17, Dallas, Tex.; Elec- 
trical Workers No. 3, New York, 
ie SF 


Sick and Death Benefit Association, 
‘ St. Louis, Mo.; 
United Mine Workers No.j| No. 98, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Workmen’s Circle 





of President Roosevelt which came 
only after much ai dag had ‘be een 
brought to bear on him. The Ne 


York Shipbuilding cseatien on 
earlier in the day announced its 
acceptance of the arbitration sant 
and the union at the mass meeting 
formally ended the militant three 
and a half month strike at the 
Camden yards 

The strike started May 11 and 
affected 4,600 employees, of whom 
more than 3,700 were members of 
the union. By the terms of the 
Presidential order, an arbitration 
board of three is set up to decide 
all issues in the strike within sixty 
days. The arbitrators are Admiral 
Henry A. Wiley, U.S.N., retired, 
chairman; Robert W. Bruér 
New York, and Colonel Frank P. 
Douglass, of Oklahoma City. By 
specific designation, the issues to 
be considered are: 
First—The matter of piece work 

incentive work. Second—The 





or 





matter of adjustment of wages, 
Third—Matters relating to empley- 
ment and working conditions whieh 
have been in dispute in connection 

ith the renewal of the agreement 
between the strikers and the com- 
pany of May 11, 1934. 

The arbitration board is specifi- 
cally instructed to deal with the 
union. The ompany is thus virtu- 
ally forced to recognize the union. 

Recently a check for $10 was re- 
ceived by the union, accompanied 
by a note that read: “Conscience 
money from a holder of 10 shares 
of New York Ship stock.” 

The settlement is a victory for 
the union, which withstood the 
terrific assaults of not only the 
New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, but the Shipbuilders’ Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Navy 
Department and the Labor Depart- 
ment. The workers resumed work 
Friday. 
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462 7th AVE. » 4 
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115 W. 125th ST. 
1391 St. Nicholas Ave. 


CLOTHES 


inest Chothes 


Finer fabrics. More hand tailoring throughout. 
Better trimmings. More meticulous crafisman- 
ship. We say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that when you see them, you will 
wonder how on earth they are priced at 
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152 EAST 86th ST., Near Lexington Ave. 
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ever made. Smarter style. 
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you have seen yourself—and been admired 
by all—in one of these dressy, correct, 
economical 
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.that's what we said... 
$60! CRAWFORD CLOTHES, of genuine cus- 
tom quality, have everything 
the most expensive kind. . 
high price. So don't buy anot 


you'd expect of 
. except the sky- 
her stitch until 
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AND CRAWFORD 
ARE 100% UNION MADE, TOO— 


€¢@This makes me feel pretty friendly toward CRAWFORD CLOTHES. 
Coupled with the compliments I have been receiving from all my friends, 
I can’t help but recommend CRAWFORD as ithe swellest buy you 
can make even if you paid double their price of $18.75. Just slip into 
a CRAWFORD suit at any one of the CRAWFORD stores near you, 
and you'll know why I'm so enthusiastic about these wonderful values.99 
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Former 5th Ave. Playhouse 
Now Home of French Films— 
“Charlemagne in 3rd Week 





The new Cinema de Paris offers 
motion picture lovers who are look- 


Stabe ing for a different viewpoint the 
_ tha. dest of French films in an ultra- 


modern setting. Parisian as its 
mame, the newly redecorated and 
renamed Fifth Avenue Playhouse 
bids fair to assume a focal part 
in heading the way to the new art 
of the cinema. The program for 
the current year, just announced, 
“L’Ordon- 
nance,” from the story by Guy de 
Maussapant, was ‘the first of the 
season’s attractions, and was hailed 
by the critics as consistently inter- 
esting, and, in spots, exciting. This 
was followed by “Prenez Garde a 


“la Peinture,” based upon the play 
* “The Late Christopher Bean.” The 


current film “Charlemagne” is now 
in its third week, and features 
Raimu, star of “Marines and Fan- 
ny.” And the future promises even 
more. Next on the theatre pro- 
gram is “Maria Chapdelaine,” win- 
ner of the Grand Prix of the 
French cinema, similar to our 
award of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts. The story is best 
characterized as “the epic of 
French Canada.” The film is said 
to be tender and beautiful and true, 
the hard, bitter life of the peasants 
neither glossed over nor idealized. 
But throughout the story runs the 
tale of the virtues and weakness 
of a simple people that is said to 
equal the best films of Russia. The 
actors, except the few leads, are 
French-Canadians, though the dia- 
lect is the French of France. 
Last but not least is the new 
Rene Clair film, “The Last Billion- 
aire.’ Pare Lorentz has compared 
it to “A onus la liberte,” hitherto 
the most important of the Rene 
Clair cycle. 


dictator who feels the touch of the} 


ace director. No broad, pointed 
strokes these. Here is the rapier- 


thrust of a master, delicate, pointed ! 


and a thousand times more deadly 
for its very delicacy. 





Embassy Newsreel Theatre: A Cultural 
Force in Screen Journalism and Education 





Presents in Vivid Form a Vital Study of Life and Conditions 
. Of the Day 





In the past five years a new 
force in journalism and education 
has come to the fore—the newsreel. 
This new form of screen journalism 
with the actual sound recorded with 
the picture gives an accurate im- 
pression of what is taking place in 
the world. The newsreels from for- 
eign countries’ make for a better 
understanding between.the peoples 
of various nations. 

For example, soon after May 
Day, The Embassy .Newsreel Thea- 
tre at Times Square was showing 
pictures of the May. Day celebra- 
tions from various: parts of the 
world.. One. could .compare the 
masses of Moscow with those of 
Paris, Tokyo, Buenos . Aires, 
and New York. These splendid 
pictures do more than a mere word 
description of the events. 

Names that we read about in the 
newspapers become more than mere 
names when we see and hear those 
persons talking from the screen. 
We feel that we know them better, 
and we feel that we have met them. 

The latest development along 
these lines is the newsreel theatre. 
It may be compared to a living 
newspaper. Here one sees and hears 


scenes of troop mobilization in 





"Diamond Jim" Continues 


After the most successful] first 
weeks’ run ever recorded at the 
Roxy Theatre, the new Universal 





This time it is the; week the new stage revue, 


photoplay, “Diamond Jim,” is now 
being held over for a second week. 

In addition to “Diamond Jim” 
the Roxy also presents for a second 
ar- 
ranged especially to inaugurate the 
new show season and featuring in 
}person such well-known variety 
artists as Herman Hyde and Com- 
pany, the Twelve Aristocrats and 
others. 
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P th The RADIO CITY MUSIC: HALL S| ! 


_— dleieure:. in announcing; 
ye RED ASTAIRE 
GINGER ROGERS 


Irving Berlin musical romance 


He "CURTAIN CALL”, a Music Hall revue in 
ul seven colorful scenes, produced by Leonidoff, with Paul Gerrits, 
ill Hilda Eckler, Viola Philo, Stuart and Lea, Glee Club, Rockettes 
‘and Corps de Ballet; Symphony Orchestra direction Erno Rapee. 


{ SN First Mezzanine Seats Reserved... 
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and 


in the 


“TOP HAT” 


Phone COlumbus 5-6535 








news from all parts of the globe; 
| spirits 


Ethiopia; an earthquake in Japan; 
League diplomats 
Geneva; all kinds of sports; and 
world-famous personalities speak- 
ing on important subjects. All of 
this makes for a vital study of life 
and conditions of the day. 

Perhaps the most important of 
all is the recent innovation of 
Pathe News, which presents the 
“Man on the Street” giving all 
types of persons a chance to voice 
their views on current problems. 
This was first started with tremen- 
dous success during the presidential 
campaign of 1932 when the voters 
from all sections of the country 
told why they were voting for their 
candidate. 





"Inferno" and "Orchids to 
You" on Albee's New Double 
Feature Program 


Beginning its new double feature 
policy with “Dante’s Inferno” and 
“Orchids to You” the RKO Albee 
is offering two distinct types of 
pictures, the combination of which 
it is hoped will find favor with 
Brooklynites. 

Dante’s immortal tale of tortured 
suffering penance in the 
everlasting flames of the Inferno, 
a classic for more than six hundred 
years, is the basis of the drama in 
“Dante’s Inferno.” 

In “Orchids to You” John Boles, 
popular singing star of the screen, 
plays the role of a clever lawyer. 


in session at! 





Elisabeth Bergner NOTICE 


Due to the limited space in 
this Labor Day issue, the second 
part of Glenn Hughes’ article 
on “The Theatre as a Social 
Force” will appear in the fol- 
lowing issue. 














Garbo-March in Tolstoi's 
“Anna Karenina" at the 
Capitol Theatre 


Garbo, 
March, in “Anna Karenina” opens 
today at the Capitol Theatre. Tol- 
stoi’s immortal story of a heart- 
dj! ache is said to take on new color 
{| and warmth in the actorship of 
both Garbo and March. Clarence 
Brown, who directed, fills out the 
3] cast with favorites, including Mary 
Astor, Betty Blythe, Joan Acker 
and Robert Warwick — stars: of 
other days—as well as May Rob- 
son, Maureen O’Sullivan and little 
Freddie Bartholomew, juvenile hero 
of “David Copperfield.” 

The inquisitive movie camera in- 
vades the fabled Pitcairn Isle for 
the first time, and the Capitol 
screen, now specializing in brief 
film novelties and news-reels as 
extra added attractions, will show 
the Island as it is today, 150 years 





Who continues to attract capacity 


houses in “Ariane,” now in its 
eleventh week at Max Goldberg’s 
charming 55th St. Playhouse. 


New Double Fature Bill at 
Brooklyn Strand 

Joe E. Brown’s first musical 

comedy romance, “Bright Lights,” 

heads the double feature program 

now playing at the Brooklyn 

Strand Theatre. The feminine 








after it was settled by the outlaw 
muntineers and pirates who scut- 
tled the British warship “Bounty,” 
and founded a new civilization. 


NEWS 


FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


leads are played by Ann Dvorak 
and Patricia Ellis; while scores of 
beautiful chorus girls appear in 
dance and song numbers staged by 
Busby Berkeley, who directed the 
entire production. The second fea- 
ture is “Atlantic Adventure” with 
Nancy Carroll, Lloyd Nolan a 











Jean Muir, Charles Butterworth, 
Ruthelma Stevens, Harvey Stephens 
and Arthur Lake have the support- 





ing parts. 


See and hear 








WINTER GARDEN 


3rd MONTH OF 1000 LAUGH-REVUE 
with KEN MURRAY and A 


THEATRE, 
Eves. at 8:30—Mats. Sat. & Labor Day 


EARL CARROL 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS IN THE WORLD 


BROADWAY & 50th ST. 
Perfectly Air-Cooled 
Popular Matinee Labor Day 


SKETCH 
BOOK 


* *& x&—Burns Mantle, Daily News 
CAST OF 100 FEATURING 


the latest news 


as it happens— 
THE ONLY THEATRE 
IN THE WORLD SHOW- 
ING ALL NEWSREELS 
See the latest on the 
Ethiopian Crisis 


EMBASSY 





Newsreel Theatre 








Me BROCK PEMBERTON 
Staged by 
“By far the funniest play 


of the new season.” 
—Anderson, Evening Journal 


APPEARANCE 


with GLADYS GEORGE 


Antoinette Perry and Mr, 


EXTRA MATINEE LABOR DAY 


BROADWAY AT 46th ST. 
15¢ before 2 P.M. 


presents 


I 








responsible in the past for such 
successes as “I Am a Fugitive 
From a Chain Gang,” “Little Cae- 
sar,” “Oil for the Lamps of Ching” 
and numerous others. 


“Page Miss Glory,” Marion 
Davies’ New Film, Has 
Premiere at Strand 


The Manhattan premiere of 
“Page Miss Glory,” Marion Davies’ 
first. Cosmopolitan Production for 
Warner Bros., was held last Wed- 
nesday. evening at the Strand 
Theatre. 

“Page Miss Glory” was directed 
by “Mervyn LeRoy, who has been 





Do two things. Build the Social]- 
ist Party and get subs for The 
New Leader to help build it. 


3rd BIG WEEK 

















supported by Frederic 








CLARK GABLE 


in DARRYL ZANUCK’S production 


CALL OF 
THE WILD 


SYLVIA SIDNEY 
Herbert MARSHALL 


“ACCENT 
ON YOUTH” 


@ ON THE STAGE @ 
FIFI D’ORSAY 


BUCK and BUBBLES with 
HELENE DENIZON LORETTA YOUNG 
. JACK OAKIE 


Other RKO Acts 


SPALACE (7? 


47th St. 


BWAY 
at 49th 


RIVOLI 





























Banned in Germany 


oe 
Elisabeth 
BERGNER 


“ARIANE” 


a daring theme 





2nd BIG WEEK 


“DIAMOND JIM” 


Universal Film with 


EDWARD ARNOLD 


JEAN ARTHUR a BARNES 
* Plus BIG STAGE SHOW * 


Gala Variety Revue with 
HERMAN HYDE & CO. 
12 ARISTOCRATS 
DOROTHY JOHNSON 
GAE FOSTER GIRLS 


ROXY ANY Day! delicately handled 


25 to 2 P. M. ENTIRELY IN ENGLISH 
ith Ave. & 60th St. AN T! 
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P. 
ye A 55th ST, PLAYHOUSE 
SHOW VALUE OF THE NATION | 





Air Conditioned 


154 W.55th St. Just E.of 7th Ave. 
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GOOD BAL- 
CONY SEATS 
50¢ $1.00 

$1.50 $2.00 ~* 


EXTRA MATINEE LABOR DAY 





















Pemberton [ey do [ORY 
Henry Miller's Theatre 
124 W. 43 St. Eves. 8:40 P “pn, 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 CHA aR 
MISE EN seen 7 
“ 
SCIENTIFICALLY AIR fs 
CONDITIONED AT oF a) 
70°. ONLY LEG. O79 
ITIMATE THE- o 
ATRE SO as 
EQUIPPED p 
CINEMA DE 
PARIS 






66 5th Ave. at 12 St. 

(5th Ave. Playhouse) 

New Cooling System 
COMPLETE, 


PA ENGLISH TITLES 


Cecil B. DeMille’s 
“THE 








48th St. E. 


PLAYHOUSE “38: 


Eve. 8:45. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:45 
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with Maureen O’SULLIVAN * May ROBSON « Basil RATHBONE 


A Metro- Goldwyn - Mayer Picture . 
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FRE 
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( You remember him as “ David Copperfield "’) 


MARCH 


IN CLARENCE BROWN’S PRODUCTION OF 


FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEW 


Produced by DAVID O SELZNICK 


Capitol presents two great 

outstanding stars...playing 

together for the first time 
in 
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supremely stirring drama 


of 





plus these added screen attractions 


DRIC 





a CA 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Color Cartoon 


CAPITOL NEWS REEL THEATRE 
Outstanding events (rom the leading 


25c to 1 P.M., 1 to 6 P.M. SOc, Nights 75¢ 
(Incl. Tax) Exe. Sat., Sun. and Hols. 
night shows nightly 55c_10:30 to closing. 


; BROADWAY & Sis? STREET 


Major Edward Bowes, Mng. Dir. 


CRUSADES 


All Seats Reserved—Twice 
Daily 2:45 — 8:45 — Mats. 
55c to $1.10—Eves. 55c to 
$2.20 — Mon. through Fri. 


Tel. LA. 4-5482 


THEATRE 
‘(ASTOR (Air-Conditioned) 


BROADWAY and 45th STREET 




















Spencer TRACY 
Claire TREVOR 


‘DANTE’S INFERNO’ 
John BOLES 

. Jean MUIR 

“ORCHIDS TO YOU” 

rALBE ALBEE 8@Q. 


OLSTOIS 


a woman who defied 


the world. 
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Jack Adelaide 


ss PEPPER HALL 


BILLY KEATON—JUNE PAIGE—Others 


“KEEPER of the BEES” 
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“So This Is War” 


by TUCKER P. SMITH 


INGERSOLL FORUM 


PYTHIAN TEMPLE 


“The Future of Religion” 


on Militarism in Education 





a 48-page illustrated pamphlet ex- 

posing the —— at work in 70th St., E. of B’way, N.Y.C. Take elevator 

schools and colleges, with other re- . i : 

lated material on sugar-coated mili- Sundays 8 p.m. All welcome. Adm. 25¢ 

tarism, sent upon receipt of 15c in SEPT. 1 

stamps. Of special interest to work- y 

ers in the labor and socialist cause. ° WERNER MARCHARD 
Committee 
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MEYER DAVIDOFF 


Notary Public TOmpkins Square 6-9402-3 


Fire and Life Insurance TIP TOE INN 
62 EAST 14th S 
151 W. 40th St.—PEnn. 6-8430 (Between Broadway & oy 
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I, SCHNEIWEIS M. LIEBOWITZ oe 


“VILLA ROMA” 


First Class Strictly Kosher Hotel 
SPRING VALLEY NEW YORK 
Telephone 941 P. O. Box 457 
One hour out by auto, also reached by 
buses leaving the Hotel Astorevery hour 





HALLS and LYCEUMS 


en 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 





949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 








Large and smal! hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. 
STAGG 2-3843 


Labor Temple***47,2487 sth 8 


Workmen’s Educational Association 

Free Library open from 1 to 10 .p m. 

Malls for Mectings. Entertainments 
and Balls: Tel REgent 410038. 


Patronize our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 4-355, 42880 
Not connected with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn 
































Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Oddity 
PITCAIRN ISLAND 





THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THB 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 
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‘ PAUL LUTTINGER, M.D. “DANIEL LUTTINGER, M.D. 


5 Washington Square North 
Hours: 1-2 and 6-8 P. M. Except Sundays and Holidays 
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MME. ROSE, Ine. 


Exclusive Beauty Salons 


ELECTROLYSIS $1.00 per Treatment 
PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS 


Largest and most exclusive in Bensonhurst 







Expert always at your service 


6704 BAY P’WAY 2249 65th STREET 
BEnsonharst 6-10064, 9625 BEachview 2-9346 































YOU SAW THIS RIOTOUS COMEDY ON BROADWAY— 


MARION DAVIES.-PAGE MISS GLORY «STRAND 


WITH A GREAT CAST—PAT O'BRIEN—DICK POWELL—MARY ASTOR— FRANK McHUGH—ALLEN JENKINS—B'WAY & 47th ST.—25c to 1 P. M. 


NOW WARNER BROS. BRING THIS SCREAM SUCCESS TO THE SCREEN 





JOE E. 


BROWN e CARROLL 


in “BRIGHT LIGHTS" 


B’LYN STRAN 


ALWAYS 2:HITS—Fulton & Rockwell 


NANCY 


in “ATLANTIC ADVENTURE" 
25c — 40ce — 25ce — 15¢ 


Mats. Eves. 
a — Show Set. Those 


2929 Broadway, N. Y. C. Send for list of lectures for season. 
Patroni 
Phone, DRydock 4-8100 UNION. housn” 
DR. J. LUNENFELD STUDION 
ov STUDIOS 
° Phot 
Surgeon Dentist ane eo 
prteait Studies 
80 DELANCEY STREET Press Paogn 
Bet. Allen‘and Orchard Sts. commercial 
Flashlights 
New York pttings at Your 
ome or at Our 
e Studios 
Office Hours: 77 SECOND AVE. 
Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Bet. 4th & 5th Sts, 
Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. New York City 
Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. Phone: OR. 4-8644 
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Labor Day Began 
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Fifty Years Ago 


In Days of Henry George Battle 


By Julius Gerber 
Executive Sec’y, Socialist Party, 
. Local New York 


LMOST fifty years ago the 

Knights of Labor was power- 
ful in New York City. The labor 
organizations acted together, in- 
cluding District 49 of the K. of 
L., independent unions — and 
American Federation of Labor 








Unions through the Central La- 
bor Union. 

In 1885 the Labor movement of 
New York was in a_ rebellious 
mood. The 8-hour day was the 
great dream and the goal of the 
workers. Politically, the workers 
were restive because of the action 
of the governor in sending the 
militia to crush the strike of the 
railroad workers in Buffalo. 

Henry George had just published 








OUR COMRADELY GREETINGS 
TO THE NEW LEADER AND TO ALL 
OUR FRIENDS IN THE 
STRUGGLE FOR A BETTER WORLD. 


MR. & MRS. MAX KRONSTADT 

















On the Occasion of Labor Day 
We Send Our Greetings 
to the Toilers 
Who Are Striving to Build 
a Better World. 


THE 


WORMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
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LOCAL 32B 
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Building Service Employees 


International Union 
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his “Progress and Poverty” and 
the Society to Abolish Poverty had 
enlisted the support of Father Mc- 
Glynn, a Roman Catholic Priest, 
and many other outstanding men 
who lent their powerful support to 
that movement. 

The labor unions, dissatisfied 
with the treatment of Tammany 
Hall, talked of an independent la- 
bor party, and in 1886 organized 
the United Labor Party and ran 
Henry George as their candidate 
for Mayor. In that spirit the 
unions decided to set aside the first 
Monday in September as “Labor 
Day” and on that day the organ- 
ized workers of New York marched 
through the streets of the city to 
demonstrate their willingness to 
fight, if necessary, for their regi- 
ization. P 

In the fifty years that followed, 
the 8-hour day has become a fact 
and the 5-day work week, which 
was a dream of the K. of' L., be- 
came a reality to most workers. 
even the unorganized. Labor Day 
has been made a legal holiday and 
that took the edge off it. 

Politically the workers were dis- 
illusioned, they were cheated out 
of their victory in 1886. Tammany 
Hall was successful, by foul means, 
in defeating Henry George and in 
electing its candidate, the Philan- 
thropist Abraham S. Hewitt, son- 
in-law of Peter Cooper. 

The Socialist Labor Party took 
an attitude of opposition to the 
trade unions, thereby making it 
impossible for a Socialist to be 
heard in a union, and nullifying 
all the propaganda that had been 
done in the labor unions and among 
their members. With a few con- 
cessions from the employers (most 
of them small) and from the pol- 
iticians, labor accepted the crumbs 
and settled down. 

In the following fifty years 
American capitalism reached its 
zenith. The small individual em- 
ployer disappeared and_ instead 
came the huge corporations with 
thousands of stockholders, absentee 
owners, and tens of thousands, aye, 
thousands of 


hundreds of em- 
ployees. 
Industry became mechanized, 


displacing labor, and doing away 
with the skilled mechanic. The 
year 1935 finds 12 million willing 
workers unable to find employ- 
ment. 

After five years of depression, 
the Federal government was com- 
pelled to do something for the un- 
employed. The NRA and all the 
other alphabetical commissions and 
boards were created, but they did 
not reduce the number of unem- 
ployed. Where labor was organized 
and resolute, it availed itself of the 
NRA and got better conditions for 
their members, but the workers as 
a class gained little from all the 
alphabetical combinations, and the 
little gained was nullified by the 
Supreme Court when it declared 
the law unconstitutional. 

In the sixth year of the depres- 
sion the government came to the 
conclusion that the only remedy is 
to put people to work and Con- 
gress appropriated almost five bil- 
lion dollars for a works program. 

Uncle Sam is to become the larg- 
est employer in the country if not 
in the world, and the great White 
Father in the White House is to 
determine the wages and the con- 
ditions under which millions of 
men and women are to work. The 
first step the great White Father 
takes is to cut wages in half, there- 
by giving impetus to private em- 
ployers to reduce wages. 

The great White Father in the 
White House becomes a chiseler, 
reducing wages and_ shouting 
“Work or starve,” thereby reduc- 
ing the whole working class to a 
state of slavery. 

Again the organized workers are 
restive. They are not ready to ac- 
cept the dictum of the Great White 
Father, his little General, and the 
brainless “Brain Trusters,” to ab- 
olish with a stroke of the pen the 
achievements of 50 years gained 
by the labor unions through pain 
and suffering. American Labo 
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will not be reduced to the position 
of a coolie without a fight. 

Since the government has be- 
come the largest employer, setting 
standards of wages and conditions 
of work, many workers realize that 
the government can not be fought 
as they fought private employers. 
There is another and more direct 
way: that of labor organizing its 
own political party, electing its 
own representators instead of 
“friends of iabor.” 

Here and there, in various places, 
groups are organizing for inde- 
pendent political action. Social 
workers, professionals, editors and 
writers, have at last realized there 
is something wrong in a country 
of abundance where millions starve. 
crops are plowed under to give the 
farmer a living, while millions are 
clamoring for the food that is de- 
stroyed, or not raised, and are 
starving because the cost of com- 
medities is rising. 

A Workers’ World 

But prayers and preaching will 
not change things. Only organiza- 
tion, economic and political, will 
help. Here is where the Socialists 
come in. 

For fifty years we have patiently 
advocated that the workers must 
organize in unions to fight on the 
economic field, and in a political 
party of their own; nominate and 
elect their own candidates who, 
when elected, will be responsible 
to the workers; that hours of work 
must be reduced as machinery 
takes the place of human labor; 
that the place of children is in 
school and not in the factory; that 
adequate pensions must be pro- 
vided for the workers as we pre- 
vide pensions for over-paid judges 
and underpaid government employ- 
ees; and that unemployment, pov- 
erty and misery can not be abol- 
ished as long as we produce for 
profit. 

The Socialist Party as an organ- 
ization and its members as indi- 
viduals have a duty now: to util- 
ize the opportune time, not to be- 
come leaders, but to point out to 
the organized and unorganized 
workers the necessity of organiza- 
tion, economic and political, the 
principles for which labor has 
fought all these years and which 
are sacred to us, must be main- 
tained, and that the ultimate goal 
must be production for use and not 
for profit. This is our goal; to 
propagate these principles is our 
mission and to their achievement 
we must dedicate our lives. 

Let this Labor Day be the in- 
dicator pointing to a better cay to 
a better world—a workers’ world. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
be his second term. Mr. Meany 
has proved a wise and capable 
leader of the federation and his re- 
‘lection, as well as that of all other 
officers, was unanimous. 

Of particular interest to Social- 
sts and progressives in the labor 
novement of this state was an 
umendment to the constitution 
idopted by the convention which 
will make it possible for no less 
than 200,000 workers in the needle 
trades of this state to become af- 
filiated with the state federation. 

Strange as it may seem, the pow- 
erful needle trades unions are not! 
members of the federation, mem- 
bership in which is by locals and 
central bodies. The main obstacle 
to the affiliation of the needle 
trades has been the fact that the} 
membership dues have been too} 
high,—a cent and a half per mem-| 
ber per month. This proved quite | 
prohibitive. Some locals in the} 
needle trades who count their mem- | 
bership in scores of thousands | 
would have had to pay from $5,000 | 
to $8,000 a year in dues. 

A Larger Federation 

To remove this obstacle and | 
make it possible for all labor or-}| 
ganizations to join the federation, | 
the convention decided to limit pay- 
ment of dues by a local to the first 
5,000 of its members. Thus a local 
having a membership many times | 
this number will be able to join at | 
the old rate of dues, but’ will not 
be called upon to pay on more than 
5,000 members. Representation at 
the convention will be on the basis 
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of 5,000 members or any such num- 
ber above that on which a local ! 
may desire to pay. Payment on| 
5,000 members will entitle a local | 
to eleven delegates at the conven- | 
tion, but the road remains open to 
increased representation, depending | 
upon the amount of dues paid by | 
an organization. | 

Under the new system it will be 
possible for the needle trades to be | 
represented at the next state con- | 
vention by a bloc of eighty to one | 
hundred delegates. Approximately | 
600 delegates comprised the con- | 
vention held last week. 

Mr. Meany expressed the hope | 
that unaffiliated unions would avail | 
themselves of the opportunity now 
given them to affiliate and that the 
next convention would see all the 
needle trades and others repre- 
sented. 

From a Socialist point of view 
and from the point of view of the 
interests of the labor movement, it 
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For Labor Party 


(Continued from Page One) 
Espionage Act. The trade unions 
at that period went along with the 
national trade union policy; and 
now by a unanimous vote they ac- 
cept the position taken by the So- 
cialist Party in 1917. 

By a unanimous decision the con- 
vention approved legislation for 
old age pensions of $200 per 
month, the fund to be raised by 
steeply graded income taxes, thus 
differentiating it from the sales 
tax program of Dr. Townsend. 

It is unnecessary to ascribe the 
actions of the convention to a re- 
cent lecture tour by Upton Sinclair 
in this state. The labor organiza- 
tions of Oregon do not shift their 
policies as a result of lectures by 
a propagandist who is not identi- 
fied with their movement. 

The fact is that Oregon labor 
has in the past several years been | 
changing to more and more rad-, 
ical views. This is due to the ac- 
tive educational work of Socialists 
mainly in Portland, the largest city | 
in the state, who are members of | 
the unions, and to the lessons | 
drawn from labor struggles in re- 


cent years. ° 
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is hoped that this will be the case. | 
The state federation exhibited a 
genuine spirit of democracy in 
opening the doors to unaffiliated 
unions, most of which are led by 
Socialists and are considerably to 
the left of the more conservative 
trade unions in the state. 

The presence of the needle trades 
in the state federation would con- 
stitute a valuable addition to the 
strength of organized labor in this 
state and would contribute ma- 
terially to its progress in many di- 
rections. There being now no ex- 
cuse for their remaining outside 
the state federation, it is expected 
that they will not delay their affili- 
ation. 





Miller of the Amalgamated 

Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the New York Joint Board 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, is at present 
in the “sunny” south, on the bat- 
in the fight which the 
making against 
It was 
impossible for him to communicate 
personally his message to The New 
Leader and New Leader readers, 
but I am sure he would not wish 
this Labor Day to pass without 
some word reaffirming his faith in 
the Socialist ideal and pledging his 
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Sends its greetings on Labor Day 
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pees. 4 ONG the ticles antortudatel crowded out of tl : . : es Tea ite we ‘ ee ; : ‘del pernidl ae founder of 1 Ishevism, both|said William T. B 
. is one by E. Rabkin of the aaa ated Clothi e waa relief program of the magnitude Gabieiee and trades employing un-j| of social insurance for American] before and after he had con a aa sea pgm om r. Bennis e-presi- 
bore of Auianins sts thie: the ‘ 2 : ung OrK- contemplated by the act is a tre- organized workers. workers. the Bolshevik program. 1celvec os os a, nueOER, “is that the 
' Ree ; alae ; ng ee campaign that organ- oo job, not to be done in a LEVY GAINS A DECISION NECKWEAR WORKERS As correspondent for the New | di triet will a 4 this 
ion is waging in the industry and its pursuit of runaway ay and it is hopeful that the pro- York Arbeiter-Zeitung, a Jewish| levels as a on Bn . ia 
gins é s ‘ away i pro rk Arbeiter-Zeitung, a Jewish) levels as a hammer 
shops, some into the southern states. Th Ni : gram will soon get detter results. Socialist daily (of which th shay the Senne Ga eetead — 
‘ v tare = caltileaion of ie alist daily (of which the father | the wages on private work 
“ ; t ¢ cy eee Me . : ey : ove Vs al ork. 
NRA and tendency of code conditio o decay < or _Labor supported the work relief IN CRIMINAL COMPLAINT WIN DEMANDS ARE of the oversigned was editor), Beer; Similar action i 
agp a itions to decay and the eager- }} bill, though it considered it inade- interviewed Emile Zola on tl rae g ee ion is being taken in 
SS OF Open s 2rs ce age of . Se? aie ha vate Ola On =the | bu o, Bing ; 
I shoppers to take advantage of these conditions quate. It failed in jits efforts to AGAINSTUNION MEMBERS READY FOR STRIKE Dreyfus case and on the Jewish fae t _ hamton and other up- 
form a dramatic economic background in the Amalgamated have the measure specify payment Rocca 
. struggle. of the prevailing rate of wages on 
‘ ‘ relief projects. It fought the so- Magistrate David L. Malbin has HE Men’s Neckwe J ‘ 
. P J 2 " . : " . _ aes oes < 4 4 s Ne ar Workers 
E. Rabkin will tell the story of this campaign of a strong }| called “security wage” provided by | dismissed all criminal complaints Union, now affiliated with the Sader Day, 1035 
f union. to combat the disintegrating forces that face it and |] the bill and set in the President’s | and charges lodged against seven| Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
f other unions. Executive Order and its stand has| members of the Bakery and Con- registered ite first vi > 8% 65 . THE 
; “sags p : aati ¥ We PN Pe stered its first victory in their Vi 
Another article will tell the story of the remarkable growth deat andes teen Yack oe Union of kasion Lonal Now 605, determined stand for the peennene- A A L G A M A T EK D B A N K 
: of the Building Service Operators’ Union 32-B, during the past | ther places, aroused as a result affiliated with the American Fed-j|tion of the 36-hour week and of NEW YORK 
year. Watch for these articles! of the “security wage.” The A. eration of Labor, for alleged vio- | against reduction in wages. Last Sends i : , 7 
F. of L. is urging that projects on lations of the injunction issued to Salis tie Ween? As, ends its Greetings to the Workers of America « 
 |the Standard Baking Company by ee Sars acturers As on Their Labor Holida 
Justice Steinbrink in September of sociation decided to accede to the wits 
1934. Union’s demand that the agreement The Amalgamated Bank 
The dismissal of the complaints | be renewed on the old terms, re- 11-15 UNION SQUARE Cor ; 
} : —s c tal “ orner 15th S IEW Yi , ‘ 
; was hailed by Matthew M. Levy,|taining conditions provided in the treet NEW YORK ‘ 
i oa ee attorney for Pan old NRA code. 
akers nion, as an importan ae See : . 
) victory for labor in general, and as on Seen, according to ( 5A LA 
: 9° a vital precedent in the interpre- Louis Fuchs, manager of the , 
; tation of the recently enacted| Union, will be signed before the AVE you heard about 
The members of the Bakers’ | week is over. ' ae? new buildings and 
Union had been charged with vio-] As late as Thursday of last week p ~ O G other improvements and 
lation of Sec. 600 of the Penal Law | a conference between the Associa- facilities at Unity House 
in that they had been in alleged} tion and the representatives of the this season? Come and 
contempt of the Steinbrink injunc- | union resulted in a stalemate. The enjoy them = week in 
tion. A motion was made by Levy} manufacturers had withdrawn advance of Labor Day 
4 to dismiss the complaints on the] their demand for a wage reduction and stay over for this 
, grounds that under the newly en-| but persisted in the demand for a gay holiday at the regu- - 
- nem Jabor laws gg of a/40-hour week. Fuchs and J lar rate of $27 Freee F: 
° abor injunction was no longer 2] Schlossberg, as we oo Sek ' gid » 
> Know the Economy and the Convenience of _ }jtiminal offense wt Saar, ietioee Mc haven aotael OUSE e al gia 
y,2 M. Levy, se « . 
ag P i d E / The dismissal of the complaints,} an ultimatum on the association pinion 
i ) in aints a M. Se after submission of briefs by the] that they must give a definite an- 
. g n namets anu actured by respective attorneys, was a com-|Swer not later than August 28 to t 2 
plete vindication of the contention the demand for renewal of the LAB 
set forth by Mr. Levy on behalf of ] agreement on the old terms, serv- OR DAY WEEK-E ND 
the bakers. | As a result of Magis-| ing notice that if the agreement 3 Full Days—Friday Supper 00 
trate Malbin’s decision, contempt] were not renewed a general strike to Monday After Di 4 Y ay 
cases growing out of labor disputes would be called immediately after wena 
are no longer criminal offenses | Labor Day. 
CORPORATION punishable in the criminal courts. The Association’s acceptance of L 
the union’s conditions does not re- ‘ abor Da ‘eek 
; The Labor and Consumers’ a ae enrey for calling out y W eek Pr ogram: 
or many man ears : : . : e shops outside the Association. Aug. 28—Qs 
bh y R y i , our UNIGLOSS has enjoyed Cooperative Organizations ! 4); arrangements for the strike. tins Sigmund Spaeth. 
the reputation of being the finest One Coat Gloss Paint (Costinaed trom Page Three) which involve about 185 shops in Aug. 29—<¢py 
: ; ontinued from Page Three che metropolitan district and ; AGE. Som 2k Pit. cond 
ever produced and its “re REO PSE Caserens GAG MANY ack Pi condensed version with o 
Pp ee hater popularity attests to the obtaining for labor a larger share| more in, Philadlephia, as well as t, Theatre gpd riginal 
uncompromisin ualit i in- f the s it produces. other cities ji sylvania ¢ Aug. 30— 
ne aay A Reels MAD wR of in geods it produces father sites in Penneyieania and] As* °°—Musical Revue, Words and msi by 
| aine J Canada understood the cooperative | Pleted by the organization. The Aug. 31—(71 Y Pak ri Mike Rockler. 
: All Our Products Deserve Your Consideration movemerit as it really is, if they} strike committee had a meeting GALA CONC ERT— 
' had a knowledge of its ys sey last Tuesday when final arrange- H + 
success, of the amount of ndney it} ments were made for calling out ALL JOHNSON CHOIR, 
keeps in the hands of the consum- { the shops. ATION a 
— hi > eS a . , " ( | LW .) 
ers which would otherwise go to _ So far thé union is not even talk- EU GEN E \ ON GRONA & Others 4 / 
4 | ING-Kon, ¢ NECO swell the private fortunes of mon- ing settlement, and negotiations Sept. I—Hollv * d Fi ‘ 
neem NE COAT NAM opolists, of the extent to which it] with the non-associations manufac- ywoo “lesta —Mardi Gras, Costume 
Coma )naM | operates to prevent the accumula-| turers will not begin until after all | Ball, Barbecue, Fireworks, Prizes, added Rumba Or h 
| tion of wealth in private hands] these shops are stopped off, but| ‘2 
jand thus lessen the power which] Fuchs announced that one of the | ” ® ° 
i | the possession of such wealth gives | demands to the manufacturers will | | . 
b |to control legislation and govern-|be that they give a cash security | }] Open Until S D > 
| ment, if the masses of the people} that they will live up to the terms p September 15 
jof the U. S. and Canada had this] of settlement. r 
}understanding of consumers’ co- | 
| operation, it certainly would not i] 
PARA > y 5 Sake long for tham to utilize it as ; UNIT " Hi YUSE FOREST PARK 
GON PAINT & VARNISH CORP. la great emancipaging ageney to 7 PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ Long Island City, N. Y. jrelease them from the burdens of | 4 Owned and operated by the I. L. G. W. U. bs 
oppression to which they ar ‘ eat on a non-profit basis. 
rk ) which they are. sub- J. HALPERN, Manager MORRIS 
jected by big business and big N. Y. Office: 3 W. 16th St. cH NOVIK, Assoc. Mgr. 
money. —CHelsea 3-2146 
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Jacob Hillquit Heads 
Ticket in N. Y. City, 





Jie HILLQUIT, Socialist and |] 20th, Isaac Schiff; 21st, Annie Pe- QUEENS COUNTY 

labor lawyer, will head the So-|ters; 22nd, Fred Hodgson; 23rd, County Judge, Victor Levin. 

cialist ticket in the fall elections |Hugo D’Agostino; 24th, Joseph Sheriff, Robert Koeppicus. 

in New York as candidate for Jus- | Beckerman. District Attorney, Leonhard La- 

tice of the Court cf General Ses- poet — pegged Seo a Julia. Kaotia. 

si New York > The ustices, unicipa ourt, register, 

pic giterd _ ae Rentecen es District, Alfred Belskin, Harry Ka- Justices, Municipal Court, 1st 
‘ reba *. | vesh; 2nd District, Samuel Orr, | District, Henry Doering, George A. 


filed by Executive Secretary Julius 
Gerber contains the names of So- 
cialist veterans and men and wo- 
men of the younger element in en- 
couraging proportions. 

The candidates, as filed with the 
Board of Elections, are tevhnically 
candidates for nomination at the 
primaries, but as all Socialist nom- 


Matthew M. Levy. 
District, Tyrell Wilson. 
Rosenblatt; 


cus; 6th, 
Herman Woskow; 8th, George 


RES: : eater Steinhardt. 61st, Edwin C. Johnson; 62nd, 

inations are made in the oreo tiy | Aldermen, 25th Al. D., Henry| Matthew Cerda. 

tion the primary elec the Parte is | Slobotko; 26th, Estelle Aramsom; RICHMOND COUNTY 

a formality so far as the Party 1S }97, alfred Breslaw; 28th, David County Clerk, Monitor Rider 

concerned. scReeS Tulchin; 29th, Solomon Perrin; Assembly, ist A. D., Walter 
The full Socialist ticket for the} 30th, Aaron  Levenstein; 31st, Dearing; 2nd, Richmond E. Lawler 

November elections follows: August Tyler; 32nd, Isidore Pol-| Aldermen, 63rd Al. D., Anton 

NEW YORK COUNTY stein. Christensen; 64th, Zekor Anton- 


Judge, General Sessions, Jacob KINGS COUNTY 


Hillquit. y J is Epstein. 
Tasiiee, Municipal Court, 2nd Pope § rai a 
District, Irwin Nussbaum; Muni-} County Clerk, Clara Rothstein. 
cipal Court, 5th District, Nathan District Attorney, Frederick 

Turkel; Municipal Court, 7th Dis-} Shulman. 

trict, James Lipsig. Register, Anna Weiss. 
Representative in Congress, 22nd} Justice, Municipal Court, 1st Dis- 

District, Tyrell Wilson. trict, Isadore Fried; 6th District, 


Assembly, Ist A. D., Bruno Fi- 
scher; 2nd, David Lasser; 38rd, Jo- 
seph Goldberg; 4th, Julius Green; 
5th, Marx Lewis; 6th, Abraham N. 
Weinberg; 7th, Siegfried Lipschitz; 
8th, Joseph Belsky; 9th, Bruno 
Rantane; 10th, William S. Farrall; 
llth, William Edlin; 12th, John F. 
Sullivan; 13th, Dorothy E. Pfaff; 


Harry Rappaport; 
Maurice C. Miller. 


dore Shapiro. 
Assembly, 
Clark; 
Franco Conigliaro; 
Goldstein; 


1st 
4th, 





14th, Elizabeth Solomon; 15th,| W. Cohen; 8th, Andrew Johnson; {other Friday night at 8:30 at its new 
Adrien Gambet; 16th, Joseph Su-|9th, Charles Kanowitz; 10th ,David headquarters, 3400 Douglas Blvd. Sept. 
: 2 ° s oa “1 > ’ ith: Laddie Janik of the Bohemian So- 
gar, 17th, Benjamin Blumenberg; Breslow; 11th, Spencer K. Binyon; | cialist ne wspaper, Spravedenlost, on 
18th, Charles — Youngstein; 19th, 2th, Viola Yavner; 13th. Reuben] “The Underground Activity of German 
Alma Crosswaith; 20th, Abraham | Parness; 14th, Hyman Sussman; | /2¢ iustrian Socialists”; Sept, 20: Mor- 
Grossman; 21st, Nosh C. A. Wal-} 15th, Joseph Leppo; 16th, Julia ieiaties ak the ga Rell the u's 
ter, Jr.; 22nd, Brendan Sexton;|Primoff; 17th, Harry Robinson; | Constitution.” > a 
23rd, Saul Parker. 18th, Sigmund Goldstein; 19th,] ,,2h¢ branch) is arranging its Open 
- : 1 - P aon = aed a ad >} Forum or October and Novembc 
Z Aldermen, Ist Al. D., John Braun;| Morris Blumenreich; 20th, Sidney | Among the subjects ares “Whit Abort 
2nd, Morris Goldowsky; 8rd, Ed-} Shmarak; 21st, August B. Gold;|the Communist’ tternational?"; “The 
ward R. Hardy; 4th, Samuel P.| 22nd, Samuel Block; 23rd, Irving | Sikniflcance of the Workers’ Rights 
Ulanoff; 5th, Norman Furman; 6th, Ostrowsky. : ie me se Fae Ge “nere * Se 2 a 
August Claessens; 7th, Murray Aldermen, 38rd Al. D., Charles} ment”; “The Menace ‘of the Metropoli- 
Baron; 8th, Joseph Mandelson;|B. Driscoll; 34th, Jacob Dubno; [tan Press"; “The Accomplishments of 
9ah, Henry Fruchter; 10th, Edwin | 35th, Harry Schachner; 36th, Frank the A. FP. of L. Convention.” and “The 
* S, ri ; bpar' Socialist International vs. the Commu- 
Koppel; 11th, David Rubinow; | Costa; 37th, George Weissman; nist International” (a symposium). 
12th, Rose Perlman; 13th, Joseph! 88th, David M. Cory; 39th, Wil-| Speakers are: Albert) Goldman, Paul 
Gott; 14th, Martha Hohmann; | liam M. Feigenbaum; 40th, George Porter, Frank Rosenblum and Carl 
15th. Louis Bincer:. 1¢tt Phili Fiel Haessler. The chairman and. viee-chair- 
oth, Louis Binger; th, hi ip ield; 41st, Alexander Kahn; 42nd, }iman are respectively Mordecai: Shulman 
H. Schmitt; 17th, Max Gaft; 18th, Reuben Joffe; 43rd, Edward Greif: ind Morris Pearlman. 
Isaiah Minkoff; 19th, Uncil Forde; 44th, Gwendelyn Lurie; 45th, Max], 4, house-warming party in the new 


Representative in Congress, 22nd 


Assembly, ist A. D., Alexander 
2nd, Ernest Doerfler; 
3rd, William Gomberg; 4th, Meyer 
Levenstein; 5th, Solomon B. Mar- 
Abram Hershkowitz; 7th, 


7th District, 
State Senator, 9th District, Theo- 


A. D., Lillian 
2nd, Morris Waldman; 3rd, 
Sidney 
5th, Thomas Tucker; 
6th, Harold Grossman; 7th, Irving 


H. Frankle; 
47th, Frank 
Emery; 49th, 
50th, Harry 


Smith; 
Lopatin; 
Joseph A. 


Schwalb; 
Joseph Morgenstein. 


Weil; 54th, 





Gibbs. 
Assembly, Ist A. D., Emerich 
Steinberger; 2nd, Anna Bercowitz; 
8rd, Henry Layburn; 4th, John 
Colquhoun; 5th, Arthur Simpkins; 
6th, Edward P. Gottlieb. 
Aldermen, 57th A. D., Jack 
Humfress; 58th James Oneal; 59th, 
L Mitr Tancredi; 60tb, Benjamin H. 
i 


sen; 65th, Frank Kahrs. 


PARTY NOTES 


° 

Ohio 
Bridgeport.—Charles Pogorelec, secre- 
tary of the Jugoslav Federation, has 
completed an organization tour of east- 
ern Ohio. He organized a branch at 
Maynard and has been getting subscrip- 
tions for the Proletaric and The New 
Leader. Despite the floods in this see- 
tion his work was worth while. His 
lectures before Jugoslav clubs in the 

Ohio Valley were appreciated. 





Illinois 
24th Ward Branch an- 


following September pro- 
Discussion Group, meeting every 


Chicago.—The 
nounces the 
gram: 





headquarters will take place Saturday, 








Bad Breat 


is a warning— 


Poisonous food wastes held too long in the di- 
gestive system cause bad breath. Ex-Lax rids the 
body of these wastes promptly. Better for you 
than vile, violent cathartics. 

Important Note! There’s nothing else like Ex-Lax. Its 
scientific laxative ingredient is made more effective 
through chocolating by the exclusive Ex-Lax process. 
Ask for Ex-Lax by name and refuse imitations, 


Keep “Regular” with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 








Sept. 21. 


New Yerk City 


Town Hall Mass Meeting, Sept. 29 
rhe opening mass meeting will } 
held Sunday afternoon, Sept. 29, in 
fown Hall, West 48rd St., New York. 
Announcement will be made later of 
the complete program. Branch offi 
cers and party members are urged to 
note the date and cooperate in mak- 

ing it an overwhelming success, 











Candidates and Organizers 
As a means of cor — tling plans for 
in eiective campaig a joint meetiz 

has been called of all candidates ane 
branch organizers for Thursday eve., 
Sept. 5, in Room 508, People’s House, to 
exchange views, arrange programs of 
indoor and eutdoor meetings, arrange 
for printing new literature, ete., ete. 


Meeting of 


Every candidate and every branch or- 
ganizer should be present. Organizers 
f foreign-language branches should be 
with us. 


Help Needed! 
Volunteers are needed to address en 
velopes for a mailing to more than 
20,000 voters relative to the coming 
primaries and campaign. All comrades 
able to assist are urged ‘to come to the 
Party Office, Room 407, 7 East 15th St., 
New York, any day between 10 a.m. and 
9 p.m. 
Literature Available 

We still have a quantity of booklets 
by Harry W. Laidler, | “Appeal to the 





White Collar Workers,’ 

Claessens, “The Blue Eag 

What!” These booklets can be sold at 
meetings for one cent each. ‘They are 





W orkmen’s Sick & Death Benefit Fund 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Organized 1854 Incorporated 1899 
Main Office: 714-716 SENECA AVENUE, Ridgewood Station, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Telephone—HEgeman 3-4058 


OVER 50,000 MEMBERS IN 352 BRANCHES 


Reserves on December 31, 1932—-$3,500,000.00 
Benefits paid since its existence: 


Death Benefit $5,300,000.00 Sick Benefit $13,000,000.00 


WORKERS! PROTECT YOURSELVES! 
In Case of Sickness, Accident, or Death! 


Death Benefit according to age at time of initiation In one or both classes: 

Class A: 40 cents per month—Death Benefit $395 at the age of 16 te $12 
at the age of 44 

Class B: 50" cents per month—Death Benefit $550 to $230 

Parents may insure their children in case of death up te the age of 

Death Benefit according to age $20 to $200. 


SICK BENEFIT PAID: 

Per week $12.00 for 50 weeks and $6.00 for another 50 weeks. 
$6 or $9 for 40 weeks and half of that amount for another 40 weeks. 
SICK BENEFIT FOR WOMEN: 
$® per week for the first forty weeks; $4.50 for another forty weeks. 


Ver farther information apply to Main Office, William Spuhr, National Secretary, 
er te the Financial Secretaries of the Branches. 





sold to brane hes for #6 ) per thousand. 


The building up of the 
organizations of labor 
constitutes the strong- 
est bulwark against the 





46th, Rose Mans; | 
48th, Ellen | 
J. Murray Feldman; 
5ist, Sam 
Babetsky; 52nd, Aaron Katz; 53rd, 
Morris 
55th, Meyer Singer; 56th, | 


Massachusetts “Socialist Summer School 
Plans Membership 
Campaign 


The Independent Consumers’ Co- 
operative Society, Inc., 964 Rut- 
land Road, Brooklyn, has plan 
under way for an extensive 
tensive membership drive. Ti 
ces of their first practical ex 
ment—the Laundry Division, 
the comprehensive scope of their 
educational program in the field of 
Cooperation has created consider- 
able interest in this organization, 
which now 
bers. 

The progress being made by the 
Laundry Division has 
nished the impetus for 
the service (which heretofore has 
been confined to Brooklyn) to the 
lower part of Manhattan. It will 
be but a short time before this 
plan materializes, and the 
of the Cooperative will be pro- 
claiming to the populace of Man- 
hattan that the establishment of 
a genuine Consumers’ Cooperative 














Here are the fine and intelligent young men and women 


who attended the recent Socialist Summer School at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Seated with the students, who came from every 
part of the state, are August Claessens and Winston Dancis, 
who were among the instructors. 


Frlledeinise tember to Republicans Seek to Split 
““Ouslify for Election | Liberal Vote in 1936 
| Through Third Party Move 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Tuesday, | 
Sept. 3, and Saturday, Sept. 7, will | 
be the last regular registration | By James es D. G Graham 
days for Philadelphia voters. Ally SURVEY of the political sit- 
Philadelphia Socialists are urged | uation in the Rocky Mountain 
to go to the polls in their respec-| states shows that the Republican 
tive divisions and register Social-| party, working through the U. S.|° Bee < i 
ist. All previous registrations are | Chamber of Commerce, is endea-|'*5 ROt Merely an sweat and hope, 
void. You must register again in| yoring to create sentiment in favor ; but a practical fulfillment. 
order to vote at the Primary and of a new Liberal-Progressive Party | 
November election. The bill pro-| under the name of Farmer-Labor | 
hibiting the raiding of Party| Party in hopes that such a party 


tickets does not apply to the judic-| will draw from the Democratic S O e I A L I S M 


iary. To prevent old party candi-| Party sufficient radical and liberal VERSUS 


dates from getting on the Socialist | yoters to enable the Republicans 
| to elect a President in 2236. BOLSHEVISM 


ticket, Socialists must register and 
vote for the Socialist candidates in The desire of the Republicans is 
to create a political situation sim- | by James Oneal 
Editor, The Leader; Author, 


the Primary election. The polls 
will be open from 8:00 a. m. tO! jJay to that which existed in 1912, i . L 3 A ; 
American Communism, Workers in 








Just Off the he Press 





New 


2:00 p. m. and 5:00 p. m. to 11:00! when Theodore Roosevelt organiz- American Histers, Whe Unitas Co 
p. m. ed the Bull Moose Party, split the Smash, ete. 

he Socialist Party candidate na she’ 4 slecte 

he Socialis a andidates | Re F é c coe ; 2 ; 

7 oe rie : Mz a fi — aces | Re publican __Party > and ere Socialism Versus Bolshevism is 

are Dr. Charles Mazer tor 2 ayor, | W oodrow Wilson President. ac the most important pamphlet 
Joseph Kazmark for Receiver ot; Roosevelt remained with his party that has been published in 
Taxes, H. Berger and Dr. Kutikoff | in 1912 the Democratic Party many years. Advance orders 
for City Commissioners, Sonia Tei- weuld have been defeated. indicate that it will have a 
telman, Clerk of Quarter Sessions On the other hand, Jim Farley, record-bre ianing sale. 
Court, Pauline Zoloth, Recorder of the master politician of the 


Deeds, David Braginsky, David H. 
H. Felix, Alice Hanson, Kazimir 
Miller and J. Huss for Magistrates. 
Councilmen have also been nomin- 


Party, is 
iberal-Progres 


to go 


Democratic 
formation of a L 
Farmer-Labor coalition 


urging the 10¢ tie Gory—tiberat 
ss RAND BOOK STORE 


into 
te 7 E. 15th Street New York City 














the Democratic primaries nex 
ated. Dr. George Hartman, Judge year and nominate thei rodibic <a mrs 
of Supreme Court, and William! 6, the Democratic ticket. If Far-}| ———————__——_ 
Adams, Judge of Superior Court. | jey is successful in hoop the Lib- 
Don’t fail to register. For in-| erals and Progressives go into the Socialist Planning 
formation or assistance call the! pemocratic primaries, and should ’ 


and a 
Socialist Program 


Party Office: Kingsley 9378. the Liberal-Progressives be defeat- 






r ee os - \ed at the primary election, it will 
» MANHATTAN aa be too late to organize a nation- ae 
4th A.D.—Special campaign headquar ° *) ST Rint = r 
Sound shortly on Sepeces wide Liberal-Progressive - Farmer- |] Edited by H ARRY W. LAIDLER 


ters will be op 


St. to carry on the campaign. Branch! Labor Party after the primaries Introduction 






also voted to participate in party bazaar | 41, ‘a ea < & the general IORMAN THOMAS 

to be held the week of Thanksgiving in that can be a factor in the general by N - pene at he MAS 

the People’s House, We will have our | election. 32 ( ontri UTIONS A 

booth of chinaware, glassware and nov Those who desire a Labor Party Part I—Capitalist and Socialist 

elties. Julius Green, organizer, has been - aie : : : S re 

elected to take charge of the booth forme d in this country are not Part I Es reg a ‘ 
Upper West Side.—Our branch will ine with the internal situa- art Socialis ani ing im 

tender a reception in the spacious ball Sha conmpanieed’ TABor Industry and Politics 

room at 100 W. 72nd St. to local and hin th —— wi Part IlI—Roads to Soc ialism 


city-wide candidates, in conjunction with There is a cleavage 


rement. 
a social for party members and enrolled . > re egrren 
voters, Sept. 16, 8 p.m, Awith McAlister, Within the A. F. of L. that is well 
Coleman as master of ceremonies, enter- | developed, caused by jurisdictional 
aes deli he ns ba rhe ae disputes, the growth of sentiment 


Published at 
Our price while they 
postpaid 





last—75c 




















B’klyn Cooperative Society. 


seeks tc add new mem- | 


also fur- | 
extending | 


trucks | 


The Mollin Twins 


Socialist of the Bronx, became the 
proud father of 


Anne Sherman, his wife, also 4 

member of his branch, and the 
twins are doing well. 
Coiorado 

Graham, president 


Denver.—James D. 
f Montana Federation 
national ex 
ialist Party, 


of Labor and 
-cutive com- 
is desirous. 


ver of the 
f the So 
za Western States Socialist con- 


ing ¢ 
in the near future. Tentative 
plans for the meeting have been made 
1 Denver on September 20, 21 and 22, 
its purpose will be the formulation of 
an effective program to build the move- 
ment in the light of problems peculiarly 
Wes tern and the laying of plans for the’ 
Mob campaign, 
| Write to Paul S. MeCormick, Secretary, 
| Socialist Party of Colorado, Room 205, 
1026 17th St., Denver, regarding this con- 


ference, 


Do two things. Build the Social- 
list Party and get subs for The 
| New Leader to help build it. 














WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 


The Largest Radical] Working- 
men's Fraternal) Order 
in Existence 


$5,000,000 ASSETS 


i¢@ Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,006 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
8%, $18, 823 and 828 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit [rom 
#3 to 8 per wee Consuinption 
hevefit 8400 and §600 ‘or nine mon’ 
in our own sanitorium, located in the 


most beautiful region of the Cats- 
kil! Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 


For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
176 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone ORchard 4-6000 











WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 
co-operative Fire Insurance Soctety, 
4 fltiated with the Cooperative League 
of Americu and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 
insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 
when oar Society offers you 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR. 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Annu ily - ° 
l Or op eke $1 0 aoa 
irrespective of locaticn or we 
of dwelling. 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 
§75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 
$500,000.00 paid out in 
fire claims. 
60,000 Members. 


Upon admission every member must 
mane a deposit equal to 80.90 for 
fluo ot insuranee., This deposit 














comrades were present, Irving Alexander 


as chairman introduced August Claes- | jze a Labor Party in this country 

sens, A. N. Weinberg and Joseph Man- a ae : - M ae 

delsohn, who outlined the plans for a} Which would have the undivided Tennis: Swimmin A i 

great campaign in the 6th and 8th As-! support of the local unions. ’ g; 

sembly Districts. More than 200 Social. | in the ease of Stor 
; 


Those who advocate the forma- 
tion of a Labor Party at present 
| desire a mollycoddle liberal, pro- 
gressive, opportunist platform with 


ists will be organized for all kinds of 
activities. 

A temporary 
three delegates from the 
and other delegates will be added from 
the Polish and Italian groups and the 


: 52 miles from N. 
campaign committee of 
four branches 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Jlanc’ band; the G - = ? = re 
Group will make their first appearance | for a vertical or industrial torm MODERN BOOKS PRESS will be yen Hay et upon withdrawal, 
at mit A cape se gen aking bri — haw — of union and the desire for powei 280 Madison Avenue For further information 
ovelties and group singing $ whe » : ‘ >. +e 
be Frank Ceossenith> Algernon Lee,| by officials of the International New York, N. Y. apply to the Main Offes 
Murray Baron and others. Invitations! Unions who saw opportunity a 227 EAST 84th STREET 
have been issued to Norman Thomas, ae A - ; send jor — ‘ New York City 
Harry W. Laidler and others. There will | to become powerful through the/] List of Books at Special Prices Tel. REgent 4-4391 New York City 
a a toe ig spread of home-prepared operation of the codes under thej|?-- 

East Side Campaign N.I.R.A. 

At a joint mecting of the 6th, Sth and With the international situation 
Putcher Workers Branches and the. “a . F of I uci a aa t 
Young Socialist Alliance, held Monday | in tne A. 7. 4. aS it exists a ( 
last at 95 Avenue 5, at which about 80 present, it is impossible to organ- amp 4 COLD SPRING, N. be 


140 acres surrounded by most beautiful scenery. 


Y.—Weekly rates $16, $18, $20. Week-end $3.50 
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175 East Broadway—Tel. DRy Dock 4-4972 


Handball Court. 


m King Mountains. 


ake; 





Socialist Consumers League. Temporary the main planks calling for old age 








fficer are Loui Siegel (Butchers’ : " ahaa Cos nich oa wiioee —_——— = ——————————————— 
Bran h), chairman; J oon Beckerman, | Pensions, unemployment insur en re 

6th _ seeretary. A meeting of the | the thirty-hour week, and nothing|]/ There is a pleasant vacation awaiting you per your family at 
frider te committer o tclal acouine me | said about the abolition of the cap- - 

all branches at the Rand School on| jtalist system. W k 5 Cc | Cc 
poeremaee sy Sente- Ee Se Shee | With the Democratic Party a or men s irc e amp 


Lower 6th Pe meeting Tucs- | miserable failure and the Repub- 





inroads of fascism and 


CAKE BAKERS’ 
UNION 
Local 505-79 


of 


Greater New York 


Hitlerism. | 


SYLVAN LAKE, NEW YORK 





day, Sept. 3, at 1638 E. i7and St. |lican Party still in the dumps the e 
Low th A.D.—Pranch i reparing , Saar . » Socialists 
lor un enive compaan tn comme | Sy Policy for the Beciatints te MUSIC DRAMA SPORTS 
tion with the other branches in the 8th | follow is to go forward with the A constant, diversified program every day directed 
‘A.D. Branch auto picnic to Dr. Silver-| fight to abolish capitalism, build b , r r hs + lexi ry 
berg’s = _ Peekskill will be — | up their own organization and pre- y an _ experience social an athletic staff. 
Sept. 8. ake reservations now with | ; ‘5° = is ! 
George Steinhardt, $1 per person. | pare for the big campaign next Gala Week-Ends 
KINGS | year. 
Bensonhurst Branch.—Henry Jager will | SPECIAL enemies wade FEATURES 
speak at 67th St. and Bay Parkway | 
Friday, Aug. 30, 8:30 p.m. \Craw ford ford Clothes Are $3.50 to $5.00 per day — $18 to $25 per week 
16th gaan ia meeting of Branch 
on Tuesday eve., Sept. 3, at 6618 Bay C7 Bus direc C leeve Weedlawn Stat ¢ the 
cee. | 100° Union Made Terome Ava Line daily $130 A.M. Setardsy st 1 PM. Take | 
- caine ieentaeemeennenemenininmepeanmmmmanaannemmienememensenit as bus marked Workmen's Circle Camp.—Only $2 round trip. 
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American Federation of Labor 


Local 509 


219 Sackman St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
JOSEPH ROSE, Sec’y 





Demand the Label of the 








ENJOY YOUR LABOR DAY 





When you serve Tea to your guests— 
remember to serve them with real 
Russian “ZWIETOCHNY TCHAI” 


Ask your grocer 








COLUMBIA TEA CO. | 


CONSOLIDATED TEA CO., 
S. ZECHNOWITZ, President 
185 DIVISION STREET, NEW YORK 


Inc., Successors 
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LOCAL 79 


2028 Mermaid Ave. 
HARRY METH, Sec’y 
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The Crawford Clothing Company, 
with tailoring shops at New York 


and retail stores in principal East- wo 
175 EAST BROADWAY, 


GREETINGS from 


International Jewelry 
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} clothing chain in 


Chas. Blank,Sec’y Murray Baron, Mgr. Ave., New York City. 
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LOAK, DRESS, DRIVERS’ & HELP- 
ERS’ UNION, Local 102, LL.G.W.U. 
Affiliated with A. F. of L. 131 West} 





DAY REMEMBER THE UNION LABEL ard St. 


LOCAL 505 - 7 e 9 | | Manager. 


ON LABOR DAY AND EVERY 


CAKE BAKERS’ UNION, 


CHickering 4-3681.—Saul Metz. 





ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ | 


JT. AUX., of GREATER NEW YORK + ; 
INION, - . tiona 
of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ Internat’! Union of America | pe a: gue ne gy 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor }3 West 16th Street, New York City. 


Office, 151 Clinton St. Phone, OR. 4-0629 D. Blass, Sec’y || Abraham Snyder, Manager. 
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WORKERS’ 
UNION 
LOCAL 507 
1353 Boston Road 


M. YANOFSKY, Sec’y 
BAKERS’ UNION 
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315 Grand St., N. Y. C. 
L. KORMAN, Seec’y 
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| ( New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th 
St., New York ¥. Phone Te mp- 














’ . ern seaboard cities, make and sell 
Workers’ Union none but 100% union made clothes. OR DIRECT TO. LAKE SYLVAN, N. Y. 
Affiliated with A. F. of L. This whole-hearted co-operation ~— —— 
with the union workers is not a 
Room 402 Bible House !new development or an expedient - aia fe 
45 Astor Place, New York City of the moment, but is a policy of Ff 
the company which has been in eke guabes seeummenemiaien as ales 
Jack Colenian, Gen, Pres. “ce for a considerable length of ONNAZ, SINGE : . | mesday evening in the Council Room at 
Sam. Beardsley, Sec’y-Treas soree for a considers g TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT-/| 215 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, 
“i : ‘gjume. ' 7 : ERS’ UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U.,| Mar.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Trees. 
| Crawford Clothing Company, in]7 East 15th St. Phone Algonquim 4-3657- 
'addition to employing none but | 3658. Exec utive B card sneste acer Seem THE INTERNATIONAL 
With Solidarity and Unity union workers, supports wherever 7 , oh. A, SS Ay H =o ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS 
the Workers Can Conquer ssit blicati and nove- | Mans 3 L rie: Sinsky. © ene, oe oe 3 West 16th Street, New 
the World for the Toilers possible, publications and move-| Manager; I. A. Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. ork City. Phone, CHelsea 
ments of clothing unions. = —_ David 5 President. 
. i> teaained Cithes uw o AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 1. 
Suitcase, Bag and Port- he Craw or lot es no n Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regulzr meet- THE AMALGAMATED 
: 9 . | sale—new fall styles and fabrics} ™ ings every ist and 3rd Saturday ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
folio Makers’ Union |—are the finest ever tailored by | €xecutive Board meefS every Monday |, Local No. 10, L.L.G.W.U. Office, 
. which is the large ,}| Al meetings are held at 133 Second West 35th St.; Phone, Wis. 7-8011, 


Executive Board meets every Thur 

:t the office of the Union. Joe Abramo- 
witz, Pres.; Sigmund Perlmutter, ae 
Sec'y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; urice 
W. Jacobs, Sec’ y to Exee. Board: Nathan 
| Saperstein, Chairman of Exec. Board. 


ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 
Local 24, Cloth Hat, and Milit- 
eery Workers Interna — Union. 
Downtown office, 640 Broadwa 
Spring 7-4548; uptown office, 
St. »hone, Wisconsin 7 7-1270. 
Board meete every Tuesda cyening, § 
ire ~k. menege, N. § car: a a 
reas., ex ose; rganiz 
idberg, A. Mendelowitz, M. Gbod. 
Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Execu- 
tive Board, Morris Rosenblatt; Secretary 











ris Reiss; Samuel Mindel; 


Treasurer, 


Secretary, 
Albert Helb. 





GUS GREENBERGER, President 


, ‘ . < ror ; > ins Sq iare 6-5400. L. Hollender, of Executive Board, Saul Hodos. 
We extend our greetings to the workers of the Catalanotti. Managers; Abraham Miller, 
: : . ° ‘ | Secretary-Treasurer. UNITED 
world on this labor holiday On ECKWARE MAKERS’ UNION, Local 
with the march for a Socialist UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Local 2, In- i, ye AS he 
Cc ~enlih ternational Fur Workers’ Union. |,. utive Board mente every 
ommonwealth. Office and headquarters, 919 Wil-/4t 7:30. Board meets evere 
oughby Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798.| night at 8:00 in the office. Ed Gott : 
" . eg. Pegg Ist ane trd oo oars man, Secretary-Treasurer. — ae 
» Y ‘ ‘ President, Robert Glass; Vice-President, : . : 
PAINTERS LOCAL No 261 Stephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mor- AITERS’ and WAITRESSES’ UNION, 


ba ~ No. 


A. F. of L. and U.LT 
0—7th tee. W. Lehman, Sec’ys 





OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST- 

MAKERS’ UNION.—Offices: 

40th St. N.Y.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100. 
Board of Directors mects every Monda 


M. GAFT, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Two Reading Members Bear Brunt of 


Labor’s Fight in Harrisburg — 


By Darlington Hoopes 


“ILITH WILSON and the 
writer were first elected to the 
Pennsylvania House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1930, and have 
sérved through three regular ses- 
sjons—1931, 1933 and 1935—and 
four special sessions. During 
sessions, except the regular 
session of 1935, the Republican 
Party was in full contro! of all 
branches of State government. 
Ih November, 1934, the Dem- 
@crats elected a Governor, and 
the majority of the House of 
presentatives, while the Re- 
ublicans retained control of the 
ate by a reduced majority. 

During the period the Democrats 
were in the minority, many of 
their members went along with the 
two Socialists on much of the pro- 

sed social and labor legislation. 

ey) waged their 1934 campaign 
upon a platform which advocated 
such measures, and their state- 
wide ticket had the endorsement 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor. 

When the two Socialists took 
their seats this year, the Demo- 
crats boasted that they had stolen 
our thunder and would, themselves, 
propose such a broad program to 
the common people that there 
wouldn’t be anything left for the 
Socialists to do. We merely chuck- 
led, told them that their actions 
would speak louder than their 
words, and went ahead and intro- 
duced the same measures which we 
had presented at previous sesions 
with some additions, a few of 
which I shal] briefly discuss. 

Pennsylvania, like many other 
states, has its sedition or criminal 
syndicalist law, which makes it an 
offense, subject to twenty years’ 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine, to 
write, publish, print or utter any 
statement, which tends to bring 
the Government of this State or 
the United States into hatred or 
ebntempt, and mere membership in 
any organization, the purposes o: 
hich are seditious as defined by 
he act, is also made a separate 
Qffense. At every session we have 
introduced a repealer of this act, 
bnt were never able to get it out 
of committee. This year, we final- 
ly obtained a public hearing, after 
the President of the State Federa- 
tidbn of Labor had written every 
member of the committee urging 
favorable action, and at this hear- 
ing, some of the State’s most con- 
sétvative lawyers advocated the 
repeal of the act because it was 
a restriction upon free speech and 
free press, and the committee re- 
ported it out. 

A Holy Alliance 

The American Legion lobby then 
got into action, and urged the de- 
fet of the measure on the ground 
that if the sedition law were re- 
péaled, people would be permitted 
to’.make speeches attacking the 
Government. On the floor of the 
House I pointed out that most of 
the Democratic candidates in the 
last campaign had, undoubtedly, 
vidlated the act in their speeches, 
attacking the Republican Admin- 
istration, and that while they had 
not been prosecuted the act had 
been used in many cases against 
strike leaders and others whom the 
employers wished to get out of the 
way, and that for this reason the 
fepealer had the wholehearted sup- 
port of Organized Labor. When 
the vote was finally taken, a great 
number of members walked out of 
the House without being recorded 
either way; more than fifty of the 
self-styled “liberal” Democrats, and 
most of the Republicans voted 
“no,” or failed to vote, and the 
measure was defeated by a vote 
of 78 to 104, thus proving what 
we had contended al] along, that 
the Democrats were not really lib- 
eral, and only voted for measures 
favored by Labor when the admin- 
istration ordered them to do so for 
political reasons. 





n “Civilized” California—Hcre are two of the 











Darlington Hoopes 


We re-introduced our Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill ,which was 
originally drafted by Morris Hill- 
quit. The Democrats never gave it 
any real consideration. Late in the 
session, they jammed their own bill 
through the House, but it provided 
for much smaller benefits, payable 
over a very limited period, and 
lacked the safeguards for the 
workers contained in our measure. 

My colleague again presented a 
30-hour week bill, but as the ad- 
ministration couldn’t get the House 
to pass a 40-hour week bill for 
women only, it is no wonder that 
they didn’t support our bill. She 
also presented a Constitutional 
amendment to permit the enact- 
ment of a real old age pension 
act, which was passed by both the 
House and the Senate, and was the 
only measure presented by either 
of us to get that far at this ses- 
sion. However, the legislature sub- 
mitted the question of holding a 
Constitutional Convention. to the 
people for a vote at the September 
Primary Election, and if the vote 
is favorable and a convention is 
called, then the passage of this 
amendment, by the Legislature ,will 
not mean anything. In any event, 
it will have to be re-passed by the 
next Legislature befare it can be 
submitted to the people for a vote. 

Killing Labor Measures 

A Social Insurance Bill, which 
provided for medical, surgical, den- 
tal, hospital and nursing services, 
and maternity and death benefits 
to every employed person in the 
Commonwealth earning $50 a 
month, or less, with certain exemp- 
tions, and which would have meant 
the virtual socialization of med- 
icine in this State, was presented 
by Mrs. Wilson, and attracted a 
great deal of attention; a public 


hearing was held, at which, Dr. 
Harry W. Laidler most ably pre- 
sented arguments for the bill, but 


the committee killed it. 
We renewed our drive for an 
Anti-Eviction Law, which would 


have required five days’ notice in 
advance of any such proceedings, 
during which time, the occupant of 
the dwelling could petition the 
court, and upon a showing that 
through unemployment or other 
economic condition beyond his con- 
trol he was unable to pay rent or 
interest, the courts were author- 
ized to grant a stay for six months. 
This measure provided protection 
to tenants somewhat similar to that 
which had at a previous session 
been given to property owners 
threatened with mortgage foreclos- 
ure. The House passed it, but it 
died in the Senate. 

Other measures which we pushed 
provided (1) Licensing of private 
detectives, including inside shop 
operatives of labor-spy agencies; 
(2) that the meetings of all. mun- 
icipal bodies be open to the public; 
(3)authority to cities to acquire 
land and erect dwellings; (4) in- 
creased ppropriations for (a) old 
age assistance; (b) blind pensions, 
and (c) unemployment relief; (5) 
authority to cities to ) acquire and 


victims of a 


Sapiens mob that tarred and feathered. several radicals. 





‘operate electric light and power, 
natural and artificial gas and heat 
plants and water works, without 
the consent of the Public Service 
| Commission which, in the past, has 
| acted as a tool of the private em- 
| ployers, outlawing company unions, 
| and imposing severe penalties upon 
employers for violation thereof. 
The Democrats had pledged such 
action in their platform, but had 
done nothing about it. When our 
, bill came in, they had to’ endorse 
,it, and put it through. A couple 
; of months later, Governor Earle, 
in a radio talk, referred to it as 
; “Our Collective Bargaining Bill.” 
_ Apparently he adopted it, but its 
parents were not consulted con- 
cerning the adoption. 

We also re-introduced our bill 
imposing a capital levy upon all 
property within the State in excess 
of $50,000. This, I believe, is the 
broadest measure, in fact almost 
the only measure, of its kind intro- 
duced into any legislature. 

Winning the Workers 

The foregoing summary, of 
course, includes only the measures 
which we introduced. Needless to 
say, we took up the cudgels for 
every bill which promised to ease 
the conditions or increase the se- 
curity of the workers. At the close 
of the session, we were responsible 
for an amendment, which increased 
the appropriation for Old Age As- 
sistance from less than twenty 
million dollars to forty million dol- 
lars. This amendment was adopted 
by the House, and approved by the 
Senate, but the appropriation was 
reduced by the Governor, which is 
the best example we have of the 
insincerity of the Democratic cam- 
paign promises, because their plat- 
form definitely pledged “adequate 
old age pensions,” and yet their 
Governor halved the appropriation 
for assistance to aged paupers. 

When the two Socialist members 
first went to Harrisburg they did 
not have the full confidence of the 
labor movement of the State, but 
as we have voted for every meas- 
ure that Labor wanted, and against 
every one that it opposed, and have 
led the fight for Labor on many 
occasions when they could get no 
Republican or Democrat to take 
the floor, we have won their un- 
qualified backing, with the result 
that upon my recent tour of the 
State, officials of the Central La- 
bor Unions were present at a great 
majority of my meetings, and I 
was an invited guest speaker at 
the last convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor, and 
the convention voted to senda copy 
of my speech along with that of 
Governor Earle to every local in 
the State; this, in spite of the fact, 
that my speech was an attack upon 
the Democratic Administration, 
which had been endorsed by the 
Federation, and an appeal for in- 
dependent political action. 











' boxes used in millinery shops. 


By Wisconsin 
Legislature 


Special to The New Leader 


legislature, completely dominated 
by the Lafollette Progressive 
Party, voted in the last hours of | 
its regular session to kill 
called Kiefer bill, backed by the 
Sociaiist Party and the whole labor 
movement of the state. 

The aim of the bill was to estab- 
lish a Wisconsin Production Cor- 
poration under which the state 
would be empowered to go into 
business as a direct employer and 
thus to make possible the employ- 
ment of an almost indefinite num- 
ber of workers at decent wages 
and under union conditions. 

The bill, introduced by Socialist 
Assemblyman Edward H. Kiefer, 
won wide support throughout the 
state, and after a hearing several 
weeks ago attended by over 1,500 
people was favorably reported out 
of committee by an almost unani- 
mous vote. 

Republicans, Democrats and La- 
Follette Progressives united to de- 
feat the bill when it finally came 
up for a vote. 

Governor Philip F. LaFollette, 
who had the power to compel the 
legislature to pass the measure, 
did nothing, and there is not even 
the poor consolation of an emascu- 
lated bill purporting to cover the 
same ground. 


PAPER BOX MAKERS WIN 
STRIKE WITH AID OF 
MILLINERY UNION 


An important short strike has 
been won by the Paper Box Mak- 
ers’ Union, Local 18239, A. F. of 
L., against the Custom Paper Box 
Co. 

The strike received the fullest 
cooperation of the officers of the 











Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 
24, which brought it to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. The 


strike was caused by the employ- 
ers’ efforts to get rid of active 
union workers and an attempt to 
impose a “speed-up” system that 
would have enslaved the workers 
to an even greater extent than this 
industry is already famous for. 
The manufacturer involved pro- 
duces almost exclusively paper 
The 
strikers appealed to the Millinery 
Workers’ Union to help them by 





influencing various union shops of | 


MADISON, Wis.—The Wisconsin | 


the so- | 





Legislators Fight Battles of the Workers 


Kiefer Bill Killed Five Bridgcport Solons Score Heavily 


| In Session at Hartford 


By Abraham Knepler 


(Special to The New Leader) 
RIDGEPORT. — Connecticut 
this year will observe the ter- 


centenary celebration of its 
founding in 1635. Pageants, 
radio, newspapers, books, book- 


lets, magazines — every sort of 
| fanfare is publicizing the state’s 
three-hundredth anniversary, and 
to glorify the state’s growth. 
The state’s inhabitants are char- 
acterized by professional bally- 
hooers as typical shrewd Yankees 
with a passion for rugged indi- 
vidualism that out- Coolidges the 
late Cal. 

Connecticut is the land of steady 
habits ,where the farmers keep 





right on voting Republican because 
their grandpappies did. But thai 
does not keep Connecticutians from 
pointing proudly to their advance 
in customs from the time when the 
colonial legislature passed a law 
making it a criminal offense for 
a man to kiss his wife on Sunday 

Yet, in one sense, Connecticut 
truly came of age on its three- 
hundredth birthday. For the first 
time in the state’s history the So- 
cialist Party was represented in 
the General Assembly, and_ the 
Socialist delegation made its influ- 
ence felt at crucial] moments. The 
activities of the most progressive 
state legislature in recent Connec- 
ticut history, that of 1935, cannot 
be intelligently discussed without 
considering the outstanding role 
played by Bridgeport’s five Social- 
ist legislators, three state senators 
and two representatives. 

In the Senate the three Socialist 
votes controlled the balance of 
power until almost the end of the 
session. On the whole, that bal- 








ance was wisely wielded. It forced 
concessions from the old parties 
that otherwise would never have 
been obtained. It marked the 
achievement of more progressive 
social legislation than two previous 


| decades of legislative sessions had 


enacted, and meanwhile staved off 
much reactionary legislation which 
professional patriots and capitalist 
henchmen were successful in induc- 
ing other states to pass this year. 
Rotten Borough System 
Not everything that the Social- 
ists wanted was passed. Not every- 
thing that the Socialists opposed 
was defeated. But considering the 
organized anti-red hysteria of the 





the millinery trade to use only 
union made boxes, 
The Paper Box Makers’ Union 


extents its fullest appreciation for 
the cooperation of the Millinery 
Workers’ Union, Local 24, and par- 
ticularly its officers, Nathan Spec- 
tor, manager; Alex Rose, Sec’y, 
and Business Agents I. H. Gold- 





berg, Morris Rosenblatt, Max Good- 
man and I, Mendelowitz. 





By George R. Kirkpatrick 
“MY Fellow Citizens: 
“Today, Labor Day, 1935, 
the supreme joy of my life comes 
to me, the joy of making two ex- 
traordinary announcements which | 
will thrill you, aye, more, will 
thrill all mankind. 

“The first announcement is 
this: The future has arrived—in 
the United States. [ mean that 
a situation has here developed to- 
ward which for ages men and 
women of all the world have long- 
ingly looked forward—a time, a 
stage of industrial-technological 
progress which actually makes it 
easily practicable to produce plenty 
—abundant plenty—for everybody; 
yes, really, everybody. Naturally 
I have the keenest possible pleas- 
ure in making this announcement 
at a time when at least a hundred 
million of our people are living on 
much less than plenty. Think of 
it, fellow-citizens, plenty for every- 
body. The eyes of the world are 
upon us. Let us rise to the sublime 
situation, and rejoice in pride and 
gratitude. 

“The second announcement is: 
| Henceforth, in my plans and 
policies as President I shall be 
guided and controlled—every min- 
ute—by this supreme fact that our 
country is able to produce plenty 
for everybody. Henceforth I shall 
|} urge the Senate and the House of 

Representatives—I shall urge all 
governors and state legislatures 
and the thousands of editors and 
} educators—and also every labo? 
leader in the land ry shall earn 
estly urge all—all of these to help 
me bring this glorious fact vividly 
| to the attention of all the people, 
rouse the people to 
expect plenty and de- 
less than 











} in order to 
want plenty, 
mand plcnty—no? 
plenty. 
“Whatever I can do I will da t 
make it mandatory that our na- 
tion’s industries shall be set going 
and proceed at full capacity for the 
production of plenty for everybody. 
Moreover I shall insist that the 


a dime 





workers’ reward shall be plenty to 
buy plenty.— that consumption 
privilege shall equal production, 
capacity production. 
| “With this huge purchasing 
power the multitude will buy in 
| vast quantities: the depression will 
vanish. A new era will dawn— 
| wholly new in the tragic history of 
mankind, the Better Day, Labor’s 
| Day. Here and now I urge every 
worker jn this land to prepare for 
war, a new kind of war—not with 
guns and shells and poison gas, but 
with facts, facts that rouse the 
reason to revulsion against the 
hideous, coward silence on plenty 
for everybody. O, toilers all—in 
mill and mine, in forest, office. 
schoolroom and on the farm— 
rouse, rouse for 

“The War Worth 

“A war for the 
plenty for everybody, 

“A war for the new statesman- 
ship—plenty for everybody, 

“A war for the new goal—plenty 
for everybody, 

“A war with wholly socia 
planning—plenty for everybody, 

“A war with a new battle-cry: 
Plenty, Plenty, Plenty, not a Dime 
Less than Plenty for Everybody, 

“A war with new ammunition 
and new weapons—facts that ex- 
plode the piffle and drive] of less 
than plenty for everyboy in a land 
of plenty for everybody 

* * * 

ee. 5 «tS oss Weel 
Er .. Help! Help! ... Where an 
I? My God! What’s happened‘ 
. .. Oh, yes, ... I was asleep! .. 
I had a dream—it was awful, 
wild nightmare. . . . The applaus¢ 
woke me! The applause seemer 
to shake the whole country—from 
ocean to Well, thank God 

. I'm here in bed safe all right 
Yes, yes—it wes a dream.... Now 
just imagine me, an aristocrat born 
and bred—at the radio whooping it 
ap for plenty for everybody. How 
itterly ridiculous! ! Please tell m 
why the workers should have plenty 
of the good things of life. They 
never mention such things—for 
themselves. And didn’t they vote 





While: 
new justice— 


new 





ocean. 





A Labor Day Speech {Not} 
Delivered by the President 


with a wild whoop for cold-blooded 
Cal Coolidge? And for the frigid 
and brutal Herbert Hoover who de- 
tests them? 

“And look at the mountain of 
votes they piled up for me—the 
aristocrat who also despises them 
so thoroughly that I have arranged 
a minimum wage of $19 a month 
for millions of poor devils who arc 
cornered and whimpering under 
the lash of poverty. ... Bah! Until 
the workers have wit enough to 
want plenty and grit enough to 





demand plenty and gumption 


(That’s what makes them better!) ' 
While the working class as a whole 





never demands, never mentions, | 
never even dream of plenty for 
themselves, ' 

“How wonderful it all is! The} 
chloroform of bunk and promises 
and piffle and rhetorically per- 
fumed drivel are so much less ex- | 
pensive than soldiers and jails for 


people in| 
contented | 
plenty in 
plenty. | 
Tra, 


keeping the working 

their places, gullibly 
with far less than 
1 land of embarrassing 
Really, it is almost comical. | 
la, la, la—it is so easy. 1 won-|} 
der how many speeches will be | 
made this Labor Day with the 
isual careful—or stupid—silence | 
yn plenty for everybody. 

“Well, at any 


less, 


rate I am glad | 
that the speech I made in my 
lream will not be delivered anv- 
where by anybody—except, prob- 
ably, by the Socialists. Secretly, 
juite secretly, i respect the Social- 
ists. They refuse to take lying 
flown whimpering any stup‘d grat- 
itude for less than plenty in a land 
f plenty. Politically, they will yet 
sweep the world, for they are wise 
to the situation .. . And, of course, 
we, my class, are through as soon 
as the workers are roused to see | 








the situation—clearly.” 














By HR: a ORE 
Mayor Jasper McLevy 


times, considering the records of 
past Connecticut legislatures, and 
the legislatures of other states, 
and considering the makeup of this 
legislature, the Socialists won 
greater laurels for the workers of 
the state and for their own Bridge- 
port constituents than they had 
dared hope. And all this in face 
of the fact that the legislature still 
operates under the “rotten bor- 
ough” system, under which the 
rural elements, the most backward 
in the state, control the lower 
house of the legislature by an 
overwhelming majority. As an ex- 
ample, the state’s three largest cit- 
ies, Hartford, New Haven and 
Bridgeport, 
from about 175,000 to 
spectively, send two 
atives each to the lower 
the General Assembly. Union, 
smallest town, with a 
of 196, also sends two represent- 
atives to the House. So it is 
the rural section, which constitutes 
about half of Connecticut’s popula- 
tion, controls two-thirds of the 
House of Representatives, besides 
controlling half of the Senate. 

It is necessary to know this in 
rder to understand how difficult 
he Socialist task is, and to realize 
the actual extent of their accomp- 
lishments and shortcomings. 

Instead of seeking to make con- 


147,000. re- 
represent- 

house of 
the 





‘rete gains, the Socialists could 
have spent all their timein “prop- 
iwandizing,” making demonstra- 
ions and protests, and calling the 


other legislators everything under 
he sun. They might shown 
their zeal (or lack of it) for the 
workers by introducing the most 
revolutionary proposals to a legis- 
lature composed almost entirely of 
conservative and reactionary ele- 
ments, knowing that their propos- 
als would be thrown into the waste 
basket after a mock hearing, and 
then boast to the masses that they 
were “representing” THEM. What 
they would have accomplished, 
how the welfare of the masses 
would actually have ben improved, 
would actually have been improved, 
graceful zero. 
Policy of Socialists 

Instead of seeking the impos- 
sible and gaining nothing, the So- 
‘ialists resolved to work for con- 
crete measures—to concentrate on 
some they felt would have a chance 
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if sufficient strength were rallied 
behind them, and to push others 
which, while they probably would 
have no chance of passage at t 

session, could be introduc ‘ed with 
the idea of educating the public 
and paving the way for their en-| 


the next regular ses- 





pay rent. 





enough to get together and pe | ectunens at 
after plenty—why should I have} sion. 
respect for them? | aa OF ag 7 anon 
“One of the very great differ- | “Homes” in these times 
.~ i re : c - = 
% , “Home Relief’—A 
ences between the ‘better class | . a = New York 
° ° 1: ’ é< | y < New 
and the working class is this: the | +d al Spey beine 
‘better’ class insists on having | 1: othe d be h a js 
plenty—and plenty of the best. | convicte tor the crim 
. of not being able to 
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| One of the major achievements 
was the passage of an old age pen- 
sion act after some maneuvering 
by old party legislators who threat- 
ened to kill the bill. The bill as 
finally passed was not the measure 
the Socialists, the Connecticut Fed- 
tion of Labor, the Old Age Se- 


era 
curity League, and other groups, 
desired, but with all its faults it 


did mark a victory, because it put 
an old age pension bill on the 
statute books. At the next regular 
session efforts can and will be made 
to improve the act. So was passed 
more than 20 years ago the first 
workmen’s compensation act, which 
was later developed into one of the 
finest in the country. 

Organized labor in Connecticut 
has declared itself as well satisfied 
with the record of the 1935 legis- 
lative session, which adjourned on 
June 6. The close cooperation of 
the Socialist legislators with Jabor 
played a great part in obtaining 
passage of labor legislation. Rec- 
ognition of this no doubt accounts 
| largely for the invitation to Mayor 





| Jasper McLevy to address the 
golden jubilee convention of the 
| Connecticut Federation of Labor 


at Danbury in September. 

In addition to the old age pen- 
sion act, the 1935 Genera] Assem- 
by passed also the state child labor 
act, the broadening of the powers 
of the public utilities commission, 
reduction of maximum work work 
for women in industry, to 48 hours, 
decrease in interest rate on small 
making the bank commis- 
receiver for closed banks so 

eliminate huge receiver’s 
ax on premiums and invest- 
of Connecticut insur- 


loans, 
sioner 
as to 
fees, t 
ment income 





}ance companies, and the Merritt 
| Highway construction bill which 
| provide work for a large number 
of unemployed in the state. Other 
de tails of work of the Social- 
st legisla were given in the 
bet. 15th issue of The New 
Leader. 


Special Session Urged 

demanding a 
legislature 
ich was not 


now 
of the 
lation wh 






cialists are 








} ‘ed when the General As- 
| sembly adjourned on June 6, the 
date required by law for adjourn- 
ment. The latest move of the So- 
cialists in seeking a special session 
was the resolution adopted by the 
state executive committee of the 
Socialist Party at a meeting by 
the state executive committee of 






the Socialist Party at a meeting 
at the Waterbury picnic Sunday. 
fhe resolution, a copy of which 
h been forwarded to Governor 
Cross, asks that the Governor sum- 
mon a speci il session of the Gen- 


eral Assembly to provide assistance 
for Connecticut cities and towns in 
the care of persons on relief rolls 
or needing relief, and for the adop- 
tion of a program of state financed 
relief projects as a means of aid- 
ing localities. Since the state’s in- 
stitutions are overcrowded, provi- 
sion for public works projects of 
this nature would serve the dual 
purpose of increasing the state’s 
institutional facilities and provid- 
ing work for the unemployed. 
With the ci overburdened 
with the problem of providing re- 
lief, the Governor is being swamped 
from all sides with demands for a 
special session. It is expected that 
a specia] session will be called in 
the early fall if the Governor can 
get the assurance of the leaders of 
| all three parties to restrict legis- 
lation to relief measures and ad- 
journ immediately after. The So- 
ialists have already signified their 
abide by such an 
may be that the 
) require the lead- 
to agree to spe- 
private confer- 
to call the 


ties 
v1es 











willingness to 
agreement. It 
Governor will als 


er of each party 
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Edward Bellamy, spiritual 
father of much of the Utepian 
Socialism of today,’ wrote 
“Bquality” as a sequel to and 
aifplification of his enormously 

ulat “Looking Backward.” 
“Equality,” however, was writ- 
ten in a more serious mood than 
the earlier book, and while it 
rétains the fictional form of the 
adventures of Julian West of 
the Boston of 1887 in the 
Boston of the year 2000, the 
conversations between him and 
Dr: Leete, his host in the So- 
cialist world, are in reality a 
séties of serious discussions on 
seriouis economic subjects. The 
book, thef'efore, is not as well 
known as the earlier one. How- 
evér, one of its chapters, here- 
with reprinted, is one of the 
most popular Socialist state- 
ments on crises and depressions 
in Our language. The drawings 
were made especially for this 
issue by Arthur Fassberg.— 
Editor. 


“The other day, at the museum, 
IT was delving among the relics of 


literature of the great Revolution 


with a view to finding something 
that might illustrate our theme. I 
came across a little pamphlet of 
the period, yellow and almost un- 
decipherable, which, on examina- 


The P arable of the Water Tank By Edward Bellam 


tion, I found to be a rather amus- 
ing skit or satirical take-off on the 
profit system. It struck me that 
probably our lesson might prepare 
us to appreciate it, and I made a 
copy. It is entitled ‘The Parable 
of the Water Tank,’ and runs this 
way :— 


“THERE was a certain very 
dry land, the people whereof 
were in sore need of water. And 
they did nothing but to seek 
after water from morning until 
night, and many perished be- 
cause they could not find it. 
“Howbeit, there were certain 
men in that land who were more 
crafty and diligent than the rest, 
and these had gathered stores of 
water where others could find none, 
and the name of these men was 
called capitalists. And it came to 
pass that the people of the land 
came unto the capitalists and 
prayed them that they would give 
them of the water they had 
gathered that they might drink, 
for their need was sore. But the 
capitalists answered them and 
said: 
“Go to, ye silly people! Why 
should we give you of water which 
we have gathered, for then we 
should become even as ye are, and 
perish with you? But behold what 





learned in dark sayings, who joined 
themselves to the capitalists by 
reason of the water of the capi- 
talists, that they might have there- 
of and live, they and their chil- 
dren. And they spake for the capi- 
talists unto the people, and did 
their embassies for them, seeing 
that the capitalists were not a folk 
quick of understanding, — neither 
ready of speech. 

“And the capitalists demanded 
of the soothsayers that they should 
interpret this thing unto them, 
wherefore it was that the people 
bought no more water of them, al- 
though the tank was full. And cer- 
tain of the soothsayers answered 
and said: ‘It is by reason of over- 
production,’ and some said, ‘It is 
glut’; but the signification of the 
two words is the same. And others 
said, ‘Nay, but this thing is by 
reason of the spots on the sun.’ 
And yet others answered, saying, 
‘It is neither by reason of glut, 
nor yet of spots on the sun, that 
this evil hath come to pass, but 
because of lack of confidence.’ 








we will do unto you. Be ye our 
servants and ye shall have water.’ 








“Go to, ye 

“And the people said, ‘Only give 
us to drink and we will be your 
servants, we and our children.’ 
And it was so. 

x 7 

“Now, the capitalists were men 
of understanding, and wise in their 
generation. They ordered the people 
who were their servants in bands 
with .captains and officers, and 
some’ ‘they put at the springs to 
dip, and others did they make to 
carry the water, and others did 
they cause to seek for new springs. 
And all the water was brought to- 
gether in one place, and there did 
the caitalists make a great tank 
for to hold it, and the tank was 
called the Market, for it was there 
that the people, even the servants 
of the capitalists, came to get 
water. And the capitalists said 
unto the people: 

“(For every bucket of water that 
ye bring to us, that we may pour 
it into the tank, which is the Mar- 
ket, behold! we will give you a 
penny, but for every bucket that 
we shall draw forth to give unto 
you that ye may drink of it, ye 
and your wives and your children, 
ye shall give to us two pennies, 
and the difference shall be our 
profit, seeing that if it were not 
for this profit we would not do this 
thing for you, but ye should all 
perish.’ 

ce . + 

“And it was good in the people’s 
eyes, for they were dull of under- 
standing, and they diligent ly 
brought water unto the tank for 
many days, and for every bucket 
which they did bring the capitalists 
gave them every man a penny; but 
for every bucket that the capi- 
talists drew forth from the tank 
to give again unto the people, be- 
hold! the people rendered to the 
capitalists two, pennies. 

“And after many days the water 
tank, which was the Market, over- 
flowed at the top, seeing that for 
every bucket the people poured in 
they received only so much as 
would buy again half of a bucket. 
And because of the excess that was 
left of every bucket, did the tank 
overflow, for the people were many, 
but the capitalists were few, and 
could drink no more than others. 
Therefore did the tank overflow. 

“And when the capitalists saw 
that the water overflowed, they 
said to the people: 

“‘See ye not the tank, which is 
the Market, doth overflow? Sit ye 
down, therefore, and be patient, for 
ye shall bring us no more water 
till the tank be empty.’ 

* * 2 

“But when the people no more 
received the pennies of the capi- 
talists for the water they brought, 
they could buy no more water from 
the capitalists, having naught 
wherewith to buy. And when the 
capitalists saw that they had no 
more profit because no man bought 
water of them, they were troubled. 
And they sent forth men in the 
highways, the byways, and the 
hedges, crying, ‘If any thirst let 
him come to the tank and buy 
water of us, for it doth overflow.’ 
For they said among themselves, 
‘Behold, the times are dull; we 
must advertise.’ 

“But the people answered, say- 





silly people,” 





hire us, for how else shall we have 
wherewithal to buy? Hire ye us, 
therefore, as before, and we will 
gladly buy water, for we thirst, 
and ye will have no need to adver- 
tise.’ But the capitalists said to 
the people: ‘Shall we hire you to 
bring water when the tank, which 
is the’ Market, doth already over- 
flow? Buy ye, therefore, first 


through your buying, will we hire 
you again.’ And so it was because 
the capitalists hired them no more 
to bring water that the people | 
could not buy the water they had 
brought already, and because the 
people could not buy the water they 
had brought already, the capitalists 
no more hired them to bring water. 
And the saying went abroad, ‘It 
is a crisis.’ 








ing: ‘How can we buy unless ye 


“Now, the soothsayers were men 


imen of the dismal science—for so 


water, and when the tank is empty,/ therein, but rather mock us, for it 





“The thirst of the people was great.” 


* 


“This thing is by reason 
“And while the soothsayers con- 


Co =m wry 


|tended among themselves, accord- 


ing to their manner, the men of 
profit did slumber and sleep, and 
when they awoke they said to the 
soothsayers: ‘It is enough. Ye have | 
spoken comfortably unto us. Now} 
go ye forth and speak comfortably | 
likewise unto this people, so that} 
they be at rest and leave us also} 
in peace.’ y 

“But the soothsayers, even the 


they were named of some—were 
loath to go forth to the people lest 
they should be stoned, for the 
people loved them not. And they 
said to the capitalists: 

“ “Masters, it is a mystery of our 
craft that if men be full and thirst 
}not but be at rest, then shall they 
| find comfort in our speech even as 
lye. Yet if they thirst and be 


| empty, find they no comfort 


| 





seemeth that unless a man be full 
our wisdom appeareth unto him 
but emptiness.’ But the capitalists 
said: ‘Go ye forth. Are ye not our 
men to do our embassies ?’ 

* * * 

“And the soothsayers went forth 
to the people and expounded to 
them the mystery of overproduc- 
tion, and how it was that they 
must needs perish of thirst, be- 
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concerning the sun spots, and also 
wherefore it was that these things 
had come upon them by reason of 
lack of confidence. And it was even 
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A 
a 
of the spots on the sun.” 
as the soothsayers had said, for to 
the people their wisdom seemed 
emptiness. And the people reviled 
them, saying: ‘Go up, ye _ bald- 
heads! Will ye mock us? Doth 
plenty breed famine? Doth nothing 
come out of much?’ And they took 
up stones to stone them. 

“And when the capitalists saw 
that the people still murmured, 
and would not give ear to the 
soothsayers, and because also they. 
feared lest they should come upon 
the tank and take of the water by 
force, they brought forth to them 
certain holy men (but they were 
false priests), who spake unto the 
people that they should be quiet 
and trouble not the capitalists be- 
cause they thirsted. And these holy 
men, who were false priests, testi- 
fied to the people that this afflic- 
tion was sent to them by God for 
the healing of their souls, and that 
if they should bear it in patience 
and lust not after the water, 
neither trouble the capitalists, it 
would come to pass that after they 
had given up the ghost they would 
come to a country where there 
should be no capitalists, but an 
abundance of water. Howbeit, there 
were certain true prophets of God 
also, and these had compassion on 
the people, and would not prophecy 
for the capitalists, but rather spake 
constantly against them. 

. * . 
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“Now, when the capitalists saw 
that the people still murmured and 
would not be still, neither for the 
words of the soothsayers nor of the 
false priests, they came forth 
themselves unto them, and put 
the ends of their fingers in the 
water that overflowed in the tank 
and wet the tips thereof, and they 
scattered the drops from the tips 
of their fingers abroad upon the 
people who thronged the tank, and 
the name of the drops of water 
was charity, and they were ex- 
ceedingly bitter. 

“And when the capitalists saw 
yet again that neither for the 
words of the soothsayers, nor of 
the holy men who were false 
priests, nor yet for the drops that 
were called charity, would the 
people be still, but raged the more, 
and crowded upon the tank as if 
they would take it by force, then 





a 









| took them apart and spake craftily 
; with them, saying: 
| ‘Come, now, why cast ye not 
jyour lot in with the capitalists? 
|If ye will be their men and serve 
| them against the people, that they 
| break not in upon the tank, then 
|shall ye have abundance of water, 
that ye perish not, ye and your 
| children,’ 

“And the mighty men and they 
who were skilled in war hearkened 
unto this speech and suffered them- 
selves to be persuaded, for their 
thirst constrained them, and they | 
went within unto the capitalists 
and became their men, and staves 
and swords were put in their hands 
and they became a defense unto 
the capitalists, and smote the 
people when they thronged upon 
the tank. 

- * * 

“And after many days the water 
was low in the tank, for the capi- 
;talists did make fountains and 
|fish-ponds of the water thereof, 
and did bathe therein, they and 
their wives and their children, and 
did waste the water for their 








| talists 
tender mercies are cruel. 
tif ye know any way whereby we 
may deliver ourselves out of our 
bondage 
know of no 
liverance, we beseech you to hold 
your peace and let us alone, that 
we may forget our misery.’ 


pleasure. 

“And when the capitalists saw 
that the tank was empty, they said, 
‘The crisis is ended’ and they sent 
forth and hired the people that 
they should bring water to fill it 
again. And for the water that the 
people brought to the tank they 
received for every bucket a penny, | 
but for the water which the capi- 











to give again to the people they | 
received two pennies, that they/1 
might have their profit. 


even as before. t 





“The crisis is ended.” 


out of your emptiness? See ye not 
also that the harder ye toil, and 
the more diligently ye seek and 
bring the water, the worse and not 
the better it shall be for you by 
reason of the profit, and that for 
ever?’ 
* * * 

“After this manner spake the 
agitators for many days unto the 
people, and none heeded them, but 
it was so that after a time the 
people hearkened. And they an- 
swered and said unto the agitators: 

“Ye say truth. It is because of 
the capitalists and of their profits 
that we want, seeing that by rea- 
son of them and their profits we 
may by no means come by the 
fruit of our labor, so that our 
labor is in vain, and the more we 
toil to fill the tank the sooner doth 
it overflow, and we may receive 
nothing because there is too much, 
according to the words of the 
soothsayers. But behold, the capi- 
are hard men and their 
Tell us 


if ye 
of de- 


unto them. But 
certain way 


“And the agitators answered and 


|talists drew forth from the tank | said: ‘We know a way.’ 


“And the people said, ‘Deceive us 
not, for this thing hath been from 


After a/the beginning, and none hath found 
time did the tank again overflow|a way of deliverance until now, 


hough many have sought it care- 


should yield them profits upon your 
labor? What great things do they 
wherefore ye render them this 
tribute? Lo! it is only because 
they do order you in bands and 
lead you out and in and set your 
tasks and afterwards give you a 
little of the water yourselves have 
brought and not they. Now, behold 
the way out of this bondage! Do 
ye for yourselves that which is 
done by the capitalists—namely, 
the ordering of your labor, and the 
marshalling of your bands, and the 
dividing of your tasks. So shall 
ye have no need at all of the capi- 
talists and no more yield to them 


any profits, but all the fruit of 
your labor shall ye share as 
brethren, every one having the 


same; and so shall the tank never 


and would not wag the tongue for 
more, and afterwards shall ye with 
the overflow make pleasant foun- 
tains and fish-ponds to delight 
yourselves withal even as did the 
capitalists; but these shall be for 
first to order the labor.’ 

“And the people answered, ‘How 
shall we go about to do this thing, 
for it seemeth good to us?’ 

“And the agitators answered: 
‘Choose ye discreet men to go in 
and out before you and to marshal 
your bands and order your labor, 
and these men shall be as the capi- 
talists were; but, behold, they shall 
not be your masters as the capi- 
talists are, but your brethren and 
officers who do your will, and they 
shall not take any profits, but 
every man his share like the others, 
that there may be no more masters 
and servants among you, but 
brethren only. And from time to 
time, as ye see fit, ye shall choose 
other discreet men in place of the 
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first to order tne labor.’ 

“And the people hearkened, and 
the thing was very good to them. 
Likewise seemed it not a hard 
thing. And with one voice they 
cried out, ‘So let it be as ye have 


| said, for we will do it!’ 
} - 


* - 


“And the capitalists heard the 
noise of the shouting and what the 


people said, and the soothsayers 
heard it also, and likewise the false 


priests and the mighty men of war, 


who were a defense unto the capi- 
talists; 
they trembled exceedingly, so that 
i their knees 


and when they heard 


smote together, and 


they said one to another: ‘It is the 


overflow until every man is full, 


fend of us!’ 

“And now, when many times the[fully with tears. But if ye know | “Howbeit, there were certain true 
people had filled the tank until it}a way, speak unto us quickly.’ | priests of the living God who 
overflowed, and had thirsted till + . . 
the water therein had been wasted 
by the capitalists, it came to pass 
that there arose in the land certain ] sajq: |shouting of the people and what 
men who were called agitators, for “ ‘Behold, what need have ve at|they said, they rejoiced with ex- 
that they did stir up the people.]a11 of these capitalists, that ve| ceeding great joy, and gave thanks 
And they spake to the people, say- —to God because of the deliverance. 


ing that they should associate, and 
} 
ae / 
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“Then the agitators spake unto | talists, bat had compassion on the 
the people of the way. And 








then would they have no need to 
be servants of the capitalists and 
should thirst no more for water. 
And in the eyes of the capitalists 
were the agitators pestilent fel- 
lows, and they would fain have 
crucified them, but durst not for 
fear of the people. 

“And the words of the agitators 






which they spake to the people i 
were on this wise: 
“*Ye foolish people, how long 


will ye be deceived by a lie, and 
believe to your hurt that which is 
not? For behold all these things 
that have been said unto you by 
the capitalists and by the sooth- 
sayers are cunningly devised 
fables. And likewise the holy men, 
who say that it is the will of God 
that ye should always be poor and 
miserable and athirst, behold! they 
do blaspheme God and are liars, 
whom He will bitterly judge 
though He forgive all others. How 
cometh it that ye may not come 
by the water in the tank? Is it 
because ye have no money? And 
why have ye no money? Is it not 
because ye receive but one penny 
for every bucket that ye bring to 
the tank, which is the Market, but 
must render two pennies for every 


“There was no more any thirst.’ 





“And the people went and did@ 
all the things that were told them 
of the agitators to do. And it came | ‘My 
to pass as the agitators had said, | said 
even according to all their words. 
And there was no more any thirst 
in that land, neither any that was 
ahungered, nor naked, nor cold,, And the 
nor in any manner of want; and iupon that land for ever. 


John Stuart Mill 


man said untd his fellow, 
brother, and woman 
unto her companion, ‘My 
sister,’ for 80 were they with one 
another as brethren and sisters 
which do dwell together in unity. 
blessing of God rested 
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€ very 


every 















































the useful workers of hand and brain. 











Then legal stealing will no longer be possible. 
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NEXT year the American Fed- 
‘eration of Labor will cele- 
‘rate its fiftieth anniversary. 
During this half-century it has 
“had an interesting history but the 
pee since the end of the 
“World War is in many ways the 
‘most important. It reveals the 
impact of changed economic con- 
‘ditions upon the philosophy of 
trade unionism, a shift in views 
that is revolutionary in the sense 
that when one compares 1923 
‘with 1935 the philosophy of the 
‘first year cannot be identified with 
the: ” geaed of the present 
iod. ; 


| Following the end of the war 
‘and the resumption of “business as 
onl by the government, a short 
‘depression in 1921-22 was accom- 
‘panied by an intense drive for the 
“open shop by big corporations, The 
‘Membership of the A. F. of L. 
reached its peak in 1920 with 
“4078;740 members. In 1924 it had 
“declined to 2,865,799, a loss of 
1,212,941. This was a severe blow. 
“It registered in a new philosophy. 
The Portland convention of 
.1923 adopted an elaborate’ new 
‘statement of aims and philosophy. 
It condemned operation of industry 
primarily for profit, but it did not 
‘condemn private and corporation 
“ownership. Instead, it emphatically 
‘declared against all forms of gov- 
-ernment imterference in industrial 
relations as bungling intervention 
that inevitably establishes a state 
‘bureaucracy. As an alternative it 
proposed that the “organized func- 
tional ¢lements in industry,” the 
“trade unions and the owners, aban- 
don reliance upon legislation and 
both cooperate in solving “those 
problems to which politicians now 
turn their attention in futility.” 
Rise of Company Unions 
This was a trade union bid for 
peace based upon a conservative 
syndicalist philosophy that re- 
jected politics and legislative aids 
in the struggles’ of the organized 
workers. With it evolved in the 
ensuing years the self-help phi- 
losophy of American individualism. 
Owners and workers were to co- 
operate in the industries, the gov- 
ernment should enact no social 


Tegislation, and the workers in 
general should rely upon _ indi- 
vidual thrift and incentives in 


activities outside of the unions. 
" “In America sovereignty re- 
mains with the individual,” read an 


editorial in the A. F. of L. news 
service in 1929. “There is no 
greater illusion than that social re- 
forms come through legislation,” 
declared another editorial. 

Meantime, company unions were 
being organized in the mass pro- 
duction industries. There were 145 
of these “unions” with a member- 
ship of 400,000 in 1919. The num- 
ber increased to 430 with a mem- 
bership of 1,400,000 in 1926, an 
average increase of 125,000 mem- 
bers per year, while the member- 
ship of the unions in this period 
declined an average of 123,000 
members per year. The new phi- 
losophy of the A. F. of L. made no 
converts among the owners of cor- 
porations. 

As a bid against the company 
unions the trade unions were pre- 
sented as better organizations to 
promote plant efficiency, to reduce 
waste and improve the quality of 
the output of industry. This phi- 
losophy was the outcome of the 
reverses suffered ky the trade 
unions, the illusions of the “pros- 
perity” period, and the indifference 
of the masses to trade union or- 
ganization and to the labor move- 
ment in general. 

Depression Brings Change 

The beginning of the big de- 
pression in October, 1929, marks a 
definite turn in trade, union phi- 
losophy. Even before the industrial 
collapse the trade unions were dis- 
turbed for several years because 
of the increasing general policy of 
corporations to discharge workers 
at the age of 45 or 50. Indifference 
and opposition to legislation for old 
age pensions broke down and the 
A. F. of L. convention in the year 
of the great collapse approved this 
item of social legislation. 

However, there was a hangover 
of the old Portland philosophy in 
opposition to unemployment in- 
surance on the ground that it was 
a degrading “dole.” The convention 
of 1930 defeated a resolution in 
favor of jobless insurance and re- 
ferred it to the Executive Council 
for a year of study. The report of 
the resolutions committee to that 
convention against the proposal 
now makes painful reading. It 
declared that the registration of 
workers for such benefits “would 
seriously interfere with freedom” 
and asked, “Shall we discard a 
system under which we move freely 
from one end of our great country 
to another, crossing state lines, 
stopping where we please, leaving 
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We are with you in the struggle 
for democracy, freedom 


and peace. ; 
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when we choose, living where we 
will? Shall we be content to 
carry industrial passports because 
they have a government label?” 

Opposition continued on these 
grounds through 1931, although 
many local unions were adopting 
resolutions in favor of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The Weekly News 
Letter of the A. F. of L. on July 
2, 1932, stated that “labor abhors 
unemployment insurance” and yet 
a few days later the Executive 
Council instructed President Green 
to draw up and present an unem- 
ployment insurance bill to Con- 
gress. The battle was won! 


New Philosophy Emerges 

The terrible hardships of the 
depression, the widespread unem- 
ployment and exhaustion of union 
treasuries made this action neces- 
sary. The Council recommended 
action by states to the convention 
of 1932 but this was inadequate 
and later full approval of Federal 
legislation cooperating with the 
states was given. 


Hitherto the trade unions had 
relied upon their own financial re- 
sources to provide sick, old age and 
unemployment benefits and _ this 
could only aid a fraction of the 
total working class population. 
In the shift of the trade unions to 
support of social legislation for 
the victims of capitalist industry 
they became representatives of the 
whole working class, fighting the 
battles of all workers. This wider 
representative function of the trade 
unions is important in considering 
the change in the philosophy of 
American trade unionism. 

By the end of 1932 there was 
little or no trace of the individ- 
ualist philosophy to be found in 
trade union periodical literature. 
The Federation had stored it away 
and henceforth the emphasis was 
more and more on a social philos- 
ophy which declared the obligation 
of society to intervene through leg- 
islation and social contro] to avoid 
the human havoc which the break- 
down of capitalism imposed upon 
the workers of the nation. 





Or By James Oneal 
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The Democrats and Republicans, 
especially President Hoover, were 
still paying homage to the individ- 
ualism which the trade unions had 
discarded in 1932. Hoover had been 
rationing it out in every speech as 
a balm to heal the frightful de- 
pression disease. As the hour ap- 
proached for the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt the financial 
structure of capitalism toppled into 
the ditch. Beneath it was buried 
the individualist creed which had 
issued out of frontier life a cen- 
tury before and the new President 
was faced with stark ruin. 

The outcome was the NIRA, a 
sweeping measure of intervention 
into all industrial relations which 
also presented new problems to the 
trade unions. With it went a the- 
ory of the “partnership” of work- 
ers and owners but Section 
with its prospect of government 
approval of organization of the 
workers, electrified members of the 
unions and awakened workers who 
had never joined a trade union. 
Despite “chiseling,” the minimum 

















AMERICAN LABOR STILL FACES THIS 











Mrs. Alice 
carried off th 
were wounded in clashes. 


Driscoll, one of pickets at Pequot Textile Mills in Salem (Mass.) ts being 
scene after somebody smashed her over the head whit a club. Several more 
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wages fixed substantially increased, 

in some extreme cases doubled 

the wages of low-paid workers. 

Drive for Company Unions 
| “While the NIRA gave a big im- 
| petus to labor organization, con- 
| flict developed between the “part- 
|ners.” By the end of June, 1933, 
}employer magnates were hastily 
| organizing company unions of 
workers. This drive was on in 
| thirty leading industries, including 
lsteel, coal, automobiles and_ oil. 
| Coercion was being employed to 
lobtain “agreements” between the 
| magnates and their company unions. 
|In some sections of the Kentucky 
| coal fields miners were being evict- 
fed from company houses for re- 
| fusal to sign company union mem- 
| bership rolls. 
| The rest is history. The con- 

flict has continued to the present 
hour and yet, despite big odds, 
vast pressure exerted by com- 
pany union mapnates, “chisel- 
ing” by employing chiefs, ob- 
secure interpretations of Section 
7A by NRA officials, delays and 
red tape in reaching decisions, 
the trade unions have made 
much headway in organiza- 
tion, in reviving the morale of 
the members, and improving la- 
bor standards. 

That the trade unions made 
these advances by taking advan- 
tage of the NRA is evident from 
what happened when the U. S. Su- 
preme Court unanimously nullified 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Within a week the A. F. 
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By J. Baskin 
General Secretary of the 
men’s Circle 


Work- 


LABOR DAY, 1935, the Jew- 

ish labor masses are faced 
with grave new tasks and serious 
responsibilities. The chief of 
these is the necessity for immed- 
iate and bold action against Nazi 
Germany for her renewed orgy 
of persecution — directed this 
time mainly against the Jew and 
other religious minorities. 

We have never analyzed the 
ethical concept of the world con- 
science. We speak of it just as of 
civilization, as of the great prog- 
ress of the twentieth century. But 
if there is such a thing as a world- 
conscience, today especially, it 
should rage and storm with anger 
and hate against the rulers of Ger- 
many, who are persecuting people 
as the most savage barbarians have 
never done. 

We do not speak of the brutali- 
ties, about the inquisition punish- 
ments the Hitler tribe is employ- 
ing against its political enemies, 
against the “Marxists”—Socialists, 
Communists, and others. Here at 
least they have an “excuse’”’—that 
they are suppressing their “ene- 
mies” and that they: want to “res- 
cue the world from Communism.” 

But the bitter passion Nazi Ger- 
many is venting on the Jew; this 
is more cruel than anything the 
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War on Hitlerism Is the First 
Duty of the American Workers 





barbaric government of Czarist 
Russia ever dared to do. As hor- 
rible as the Russian pogroms were, 
they were mostly sporadic gestures. 
They were blind uprisings of mass- 
es, instigated by the government 
in order to turn away the rebel- 
lious hate of the people against 
their suffering. But after the po- 
groms, when all became quiet, the 
Jews lived, traded, rode from city 
to city, breathing freely like hu- 
man beings; they were not driven 
around like wild cattle. 

In Germany the situation today 
is tragic. Human life is worth- 
less; there is no law and no jus- 
tice. And the “civilized” world 
keeps silent. Here and there we 
hear a sigh, a moan, an outburst 
of sympathy, but no more. 

Our American liberal govern- 
ment is in this respect no better 
than the others. Of course, there 
was a time when the Secretary of 
State protested the Kisheneff po- 
grems “in the name of outraged 
humanity”; and in 1912, after a 
series of attacks in Congress upon 
Russia’s mistreatment of the Jews 
a commercial treaty that had ex- 
pired was not renewed. But today 
times have changed. Diplomacy de- 
mands a different approach. There- 
fore the government is silent. They 
cannot help themselves in Wash- 
ington—this was actually what the 
Assistant Secretary of State an- 
swered the Jewish delegation, 
among whom was Nathan Chanin, 
Chairman of the Workmen’s Circle. 
And the effrontery of the Nazis is 
so bold that their consul dares to 
protest against the Massachusetts 
legislature which adopted a protest 
resolution against the butchers of 
Berlin! 





Jews, as Socialists? The beasts of | 
Berlin do not fear protests. Their | 
gangsterism will stop at nothing; } 
and if we can figuratively beat 
them over the head we should do | 
so. By employing the weapon of | 
the economic boycott we can ob- |! 


tain the support of many non- | 
Jewish elements. | 
The A. F. of L. has given its} 


word and is helping the boycott | 
movement. Let us use these 
forces. 

We must also try with all our 
strength to prevent the Olympic 
Games from being held in Berlin. 
The Olympic Games, should they 
be held in. Germany, will be evi- | 
dence to Hitler ‘that the civilized | 
world is but little disturbed by his | 
savagery which he and his hench- | 
men are perpetrating. We must | 
seek the aid of sympathetic Amer- 
icans, who will adhere to our de- 
mands and help us in withdrawing 
the games from Berlin, thus gain- 
ing a partial victory over Hitler- 
ism. We recognize the difficulty 
of the struggle. The Hitler gov- 
ernment will spend millions of dol- | 
lars in an effort to keep the Olym- 


pic Games in Berlin. But we be- 
lieve and trust that there still 
exists a trace of conscience and 
self-respect in the civilized world. | 


And it is upon this trace of con- 
science that we depend—hoping 
that it will help us in our fight 
for the ecoomic boycott and the 
withdrawal of the Olympic Games 
from Berlin. 


Comrades! The battle against 
Hitlerism for us a vital prob- 
lem. We must not for one mo- 


ment forget the importance of this 
battle, and we must do all in our 
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strength and might to win it. 
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Let your future efforts help to build a strong 
Socialist Party based on organized labor in this country. 


VERBAND 


en’s Branch ) Harry E. Cohen, 


DOUGLAS PARK BRANCH JEWISH 
SOCIALIST VERBAND 
Nathan Fagan, Recording Sec’'y 
Oscar Leviton, Financial Sec'y 


an | 





Executive Sec’y and Organizer 








of L. reported wage reductions in 
many industries and tens of thou- 
sands of workers were discharged 


|as a result of exploiters increasing 


the length of the labor day. 
“Stretch-out, doubling up and all 
other forms of speed-up so labori- 
ously displaced during the two 
years of code administration, re- 
appeared and became firmly in- 
trenched in many plants in less 
than a week,” the A. F. of L. re- 
ported. 
Evolution of Ideas 

This trend has continued with 
the organized workers resisting in 
strike after strike. The wage pol- 
icy of President Roosevelt on WPA 
projects also supplements the drive 
of the employing class to lower 
wages and labor standards. His 
wage rate, ranging from $16 for 
unskilled labor in the South to $96 
for skilled workers in New York 
City came as a shock to the or- 
ganized workers. We are now con- 
fronted with the old “business as 





usual” policy, but the trade unions 
have shifted to a social philosophy 
more effective than the views offi- 
cially held to the end of the old 
era of “rugged individualism.” The 
Portland ideas are as dead as the 
Federalist party of Fisher Ames 
and Alexander Hamilton. 

The effects of economic collapse 
and world change are thus seen in 
the emergence of a new philosophy 
oft trade unionism. Moreover, a 
shift more favorable to industrial 
organization may be observed in 
the chartering of a union in the 
automobile industry. The interest 
taken in the struggle against fas- 
cism in Europe and the substantial 
financial aid being given in support 
of this struggle also shows a drift 
away from the old isolationist view 
that American workers have little 
responsibility for what happens 
across the Atlantic. 

Vast economic changes in so- 
ciety have always had an impor- 
tant effect upon the ideas, habits, 
customs and thought of human 
beings. Probably not one member 
of a union in a hundred has any 
idea of the profound changes in 
philosophy and policy that are oc- 
curring in the movement of which 
he is a part. He goes along be- 
cause experience teaches that the 
new view and policy are adapted 
to the new conditions of the strug- 
gle. Here and there a member 
may: doubt and hesitate, but he is 
carried along in the general cur- 
rent because to resist it would 
leave him isolated from his com- 
rades. 

Continuance of the present trends 
means eventually emancipation 
from old nonpartisan political con- 
cepts and the emergence of the 
organized working class as an in- 
dependent power in political ac- 
tion. With that event realized the 
revolution in thought and action 
will be completed. Meantime, So- 
cialists will heartily cooperate with 
the organized masses in all of 
their struggles, never assuming an 
arrogant attitude of “leadership” 
and relying upon the working class 
to formulate its self-directed pol- 
icies with such counsel and cooper- 
ation as we can give and that they 
may willingly accept. 


Socialists can learn from ‘the . 


trade unions and the _ trade 
unions can learn from us. Each 
cooperating with the other in 
economic and political struggles 
is the ideal and that ideal is the 
ultimate outcome of the evolu- 
tion of labor philosophy since 
the end of the World War. 



































MAY OUR COMBINED 
EFFORTS REALIZE FOR 
THE WORKING CLASS 
THAT ECONOMIC SE- 
CURITY FOR WHICH 
WE ARE ALL STRIVING. 








INTERNATIONAL | 
LADIES’ GARMENT | 
WORKERS’ UNION 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
D. Dubinsky, President 
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A Jubilee 


By Joseph Schlossberg 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers 


From an address delvered at the 
Conventon of the Massachusetts 
Federaton of Labor 


THE efforts of the American 

workers to organize go back 
practically to the beginning of 
the Republic. Though we did not 
have in this country the anti-com- 
bination laws against workers 
that England had, the same pur- 
pose was achieved: by the courts 
treating strikes. as conspiracies 
and sending strikers to jail as 
conspirators. It is only in the 
past half century that the Amer- 
ican workers have been able to 
maintain a permanent and contin- 
uous labor movement. 

In your state, labor organiza- 
tions were formed more than a 
century ago. Strikes of Sailors and 
shipbuilders in Medford were re- 
ported as early as 1817. 

In 1820 the workers in this state 
were granted the suffrage, which 
aroused their interest in political 
activities. 

In 1832 a committee of the New 
England Association of Farmers, 
Mechanics and Other Workingmen 
reported that two-fifths of all per- 
sons employed in New England 
factories were children from 7 to 
16 years, working from sunris¢ to 
8 o’clock in the evening. 

In 1835 the Boston carpenters, 
masons and stone-cutters inaugur- 
ated 2 movement for the ten-hour 
day. Though their strikes were 
lost, they gave impetus to more 
successful ten-hour movements in 
other cities. 

In 1836 Massachusetts passed 
the first Child Labor law in Amer- 
ica. Children of 12 to 15 years 
working in factories were required 
to attend school three months a 


year. 

In 1842 the Massachusetts legis- 
lature enacted a ten-hour day for 
children under 12 years of age 
working in factories. 

In the same year the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
ruled, in connection with a shoe- 
workers’ strike, that trade unions 
are legal. That put an end to the 
doctrine of conspiracy. About forty 
years later came the injunction 
evil. 

In 1852 the first compulsory 
school attendance law was passed, 
providing that children of the ages 
of 8 to 14 be required to attend 
public school at least 12 weeks in 
a year, six of them to be con- 
secutive. F 

In 1864 the Daily Evening Voice 
was launched in Boston as the first 
labor daily in New England. It 





In 1866 a law was enacted mak- 
ing ten years the age limit for 
factory employment. 

Eight-Hour Amendment 

It was a Boston machinist, Ira 
Steward, that became the philos- 
opher of the eight-hour movement. 
He said: “Whether you work by 
the piece or work by the day, de- 
creasing the hours increases the 
pay.” The amount of wages, said 
he, is determined by the standard 
of living. Increase the workers’ 
leisure and you wil] increase his 
wants; increase his wants and you 
will immediately increase his 
wages. In 1866 Seward organized 
the Eight-Hour League of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1874 a ten-hour law was 
enacted in Massachusetts for 
minors under 18 and for women. 

In 1900 the hours of labor for 
children of 14 years were limited 
to 10 a day and 58 a week. 

In 1910 the law required that 
children under 16 should be physi- 
cally examined before going to 
work. 

In 1913 child labor under 16 was 
reduced to 8 hours a day and 48 
a week. 

In 1919 the hours of labor for 
minors under 18 were reduced to 
9 a day and 48 a week. 

In 1926 no child-labor under 14 
was allowed. 

Most of the NRA codes prohib- 
ited child-labor under 16 through- 
out the United States. 

I am devoting time to the ques- 
tion of shild labor because there is 
a life-and-death struggle going on 
between capital and labor for the 
body and soul of the worker’s child. 

Child-labor is the worst blot on 
American civilization. There is no 
justification for child-labor. Not a 
single child should be permitted to 
work, so long as there is an adult 
worker out of a job. He who gets 
Young America will rule this coun- 
try tomorrow. The employing class 
understand it. A child worker is 
not only a cheap worker, but an 
enslaved worker, physically and 
spiritually. 

Child Slavery 
Child labor means an enslaved 
labor generation. Either we bring 
up our children as free citizens and 
enable them to build a free world, 
or the employing class will, through 
them, perpetuate slavery. It is 
because of this struggle that every 
attempt by Congress that promised 
some relief from the child labor 
evil was blocked by the employing 
class through the Supreme Court. 
Twice Congress enacted laws deal- 
ing with child labor, and each time 
the Supreme Court declared the 
law unconstitutional. In 1924, 
Congress passed by a_ two-third 
majority a child-labor amendment 
to the United States Constitution. 





continued until 1867. 


The “best people” in the country 
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masses who need 
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LABOR DAY 


movement and the unorganized 


protection. We reaffirm our abid- 
ing faith in the power of solidarity. 
LET US FACE FORWARD... to- 
ward new gains in the economic 
struggle...toward peace and the 
destruction of fascism... toward a 
classless world w 


hunger and exploitation. 
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JOINT BOARD 


OF THE 


DRESS AND WAIST 


é JULIUS HOCHMAN, General Manager 
BENJAMIN EVRY, President 
4 PHILIP KAPP, Secretary-Treasurer 
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organized labor 


the frame of its 





Some Notable Battles of 


labor. It thus gave the exploiters 
of labor an entirely free hand. It 
extended to them an invitation to 





have opposed it in the State legis- 
latures and kept them from rati- 


fying it. The upholders of child- |‘ , ] Invi 
labor have succeeded in keeping] intensify their exploitation. The 
my State, New York, and your| Constitution does not give the 


State, from ratifying the child- 
labor amendment. They are de- 
termined to perpetuate child-labor. 
It is our duty to ourselves to keep 
children from competing with adult 
workers; it is our duty to the chil- 
dren to make it possible for them 
to grow up to free and independent 
manhood and womanhood. They are 
unable to fight for themselves; we 
must fight for them; they are our 
children. 

This year the Supreme Court in- 
flicted upon the American labor the 
unkindest cut of all by invalidat- 
ing the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, under which child-labor 
had been reduced considerably. The 
N.LR.A. may not have been what 
its advocates had claimed for it 
There was very much to ‘be crit- 
icized in the Act, and much more 
in the administration of it. The 
Supreme Court, which was set up 
in order to cooperate in the na- 
tion’s efforts to deal with its prob- 
lems, has thrown the entire nation 
into chaos, and has forbidden Con- 
gress to deal with such vita] mat- 














JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG 


judges the power to nullify acts of 
Congress, They have usurped that 
power and used it to the injury 
of the American people. 


Struggles of the American Workers for Justice and 
Freedom Go Back More Than a Century,- 


the Past 


preme Court. In our time 


cepted as a finality. 


say it is. 
away from 
ment. 
labor amendment 
that is next to impossible. 


Anti-Labor Court 


been traditionally anti-labor. 


Anti-Trust Act. 








ters as wages, hours and child- In the early history of this re 


public, Presidents and States re- 
sisted vigorously and successfully 
the arbitrary. power of the Su- 
the 
tyranny of this court has been ac- 
We denounce 
Fascism and Nazism, but bow our 
heads before nine men who are re- 
sponsible to no one, and who make 
and remake the Constitution as 
they wish. The Constitution is not 
what it is, but what the judges 
The fate of nearly 130 
million people lies in their hands. 
The dangerous power to declare 
laws unconstitutional can be taken 
the Supreme Court 
only by a constitutional amend- 
But the fate of.the child 
warns us that 


The U. S. Supreme Court has 
It 
killed a ten-hour law for bakers in 
New York; a minimum wage law; 
child labor acts; it upheld the yel- 
low dog contract; it convicted the 
Danbury hatters and the United 
Mine Workers under the Sherman 
The court killed 
the Railroad Retirement Act. Sixty 
million dollars a year which was 
to go to old workers, who had given 
their lives to the raiiroad industry, 














to their interests that another Labor Day will 


LABOR DAY GREET 
from the 

MISCELLANEOUS LO 
of the 


consisting of: 


Miscellaneous Branch Cutters’ Union, 
Waterproof Garment Workers’ Union, 


Corset and Brassiere Workers’ Union, 
Ladies’ Tailors Workers’ Union, Local 


Bonnaz Embroiderers’ Union, Local N 


Children’s Dressmakers’ and Housedre 
Cloak and Suit Truck Drivers’ Union, 


and Out-of-Town Department 





May the toilers of the world become so organized and so enlightened 


nearer to their goal of a warless and classless society. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LADIES GARMENT 
WORKERS UNION 


Blouse and Waistmakers’ Union, Local No. 25 
Designers Guild of Ladies’ Apparel, Local No. 30 


Whitegoods Workers’ Union, Local No. 62 


Button and Novelty Workers’ Union, Local No. 132 
Ladies’ Neckwear Workers’ Union, Local No. 142 

Joint Council Knitgoods Workers’ Union, Local No. 155 
Ladies’ Tailors Alteration Workers’ Union, Local No. 177 


find them much 


INGS 


CALS 


Local No. 10 
Local No. 20 


Local No. 32 
No. 38 


0. 66 
ss Union, Local 91 
Local No. 102 
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The workers can only advance through organization. 
On Labor Day and all other days let us show 


what solidarity can accomplish. 


UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS 


Let us be loyal to the 
Ideas of Unionism! 

Ladies’ Tailors, Custom Dress- 
makers, Theatrical Costume and 
Alteration Workers’ Union 
Local 38—I. L. G. W. U. 
Isadore Jacobs, Manager-Sec’y 





OF AMERICA . 








Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
THOMAS F. MacMAHON 
International President 


JAMES STARR 


International Secretary-Treasurer 














Let the workers of America rededicate themselves to Labor's 

inspiring ideal, international brotherhood and peace in a world 

where the toilers will receive the full fruit of their labor. 

Bonnaz, Singer and Hand Embroiderers, 

Tuckers, Stitchers and Pleaters’ Union 
LOCAL 66—I. L. G. W. U. 

135 WEST 33rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Leon Hattab, Manager Z. L. Freedman, President 


We greet the workers who 
have been loyal to the ideals 
of unionism. Their devotion 
lessens exploitation and 
blazes the way to industrial 


freedom. 


SHIRT MAKERS’ 
UNION 


of New York 


Affiliated with the 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS 





the American Labor Movement 





was made a gift by the Supreme 
Court to the railroad magnates. 
The latest victims of the Supreme 
Court were the Frazier-Lemke Act 
for the farmers and the National 
Industry Recovery Act for the 
industrial workers. 

How, then, can we protect our- 
selves despite the Supreme Court? 
The answer is that we must build 
up strong unions. We have been 
doing that for decades but still 
have a very long road to travel. 
American labor has made prog- 
ress, won victories and sustained 
defeats. Some of the latter were 
tragedies, particularly in such in- 
dustries as steel, coal and textile. 
This country experienced one major 
industrial depression, in the 90’s, 
and is now in the sixth year of the 
worst depression in the world’s his- 
tory. In the past two decades a 
world war was fought, a social re- 
volution was carried out in Russia, 
and political revolutions in other 
countries. And what is the picture 
of the world today? More than 
half of the European continent is 
under dictatorships. Only one large 
nation in continental Europe is 
still enjoying human rights. Europe 
is poisoned and demoralized by 
racial, national and religious hat- 
red. One nation hates the other, 
and within the nation one group 
is taught to hate the other. The 
young generation in most of the 
European countries is being 
brought up in blind obedience to 
dictators, and with a consuming 
hatred for some group, nation or 
race. And the spirit of militarism 
is much stronger today than it was 
on the eve of the World War. The 
world spent 75 per cent more on 
armaments in 1934 than in 1913. 
Europe has become brutalized by 
fascism, Nazism and the new mil- 
itarism. In Italy, the militarization 
of the young generation begins 
with the age of four. The barbar- 
ism of present-day Europe is much 
worse than the ancient one, be- 
cause it is equipped with all mod- 
ern means of oppression and de- 
struction, which the barbarism of 
old did not have. 

A Brutal Regime 

There is no hope from the exist- 
ing regime. It is the same employ- 
ing class regime against which you 
organized yourselves for battle a! 
half century ago. It is the regime 
against which you have conducted | 
strikes throughout that period and |} 
which has thrown workers in jail. 
It is the regime that has produced | 
an army of eleven million unem- | 
ployed workers, and placed about | 
twenty million 


of the American | 
people on government relief rolls. 
It is the regime that has, even | 
during the NRA period, sent troops | 
to kill workers for asking what the | 
NRA had promised them. We can 


expect nothing but the perpetua- 
tion of misery from this regime. 
And it makes no difference by 
whom it is headed. 

A few days ago the New York 
papers brought the glad news that 
the General Motors Corporation 
has doubled its dividend. Early 
this year the Henderson Committee 
submitted to President Roosevelt 
a report on the automobile indus- 
try. Here are a few facts from 
that report: one large company 
produced a car a day for each 24 
men employed in 1930; today it 
produces a car a day for each 16 
men. With the “spot and flash” 
welding machine two men can do 
now what it took six men to do in 
1929. Body framing cost $3.00 in 
1929; it costs 30 cents today. It 
cost 60 cents to hang a door in 
1929; four doors can be hung for 
9 cents today. Speedup has been 
spurred “beyond human capability 
to produce day by day.” In one 
company only 30 per cent of the 
men worked as many as 40 weeks 
in one year, and only 23 per cent 
earned as much as $1,200. Those 
reductions in costs were not in 
raw material. The purpose ofthe 
New Deal, we are told, is to raise 
costs. The reduction in the cost of 
production has been entirely at the 
expense of labor. 

When Frangis Biddle, chairman 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, testified before a Senate 
Committee on the Wagner Bill he 
said: “In 1849 the wage earners’ 
share in each dollar created by 
manufacture was 50 per cent; and 
in 1919, 42 per cent, and in 1938, 
36 per cent. Over the period the 
share of the workers has shrunk 
15 per cent, although between 1919 
and 1933 the average worker’s pro- 
ducing capacity almost doubled, 
and production per worker per 
hour increased 71 per cent.” 

This explains the great increase 
in the dividends of automobile and 
other corporations. 

For a Labor Party 

Hope for the exploited workers 
who are employed, for the millions 
that gre unemployed, and for peace 
and security for mankind lies only 
in a strong labor movement. This 
movement cannot live without 





human rights: it must fight dic- 
tatorship, and all that that implies. 


| Its members cannot live in decency 


unless conditions of labor are so 
changed as to make that possible. 
They must, for selfish interests, if 
you will, fight for shorter hours, 
higher wages, against child labor, 
etc. There is no other social class 
that has the same interests, as a 
class. 

It is my conviction that we can- 
not look forward to wage a suc- 
cessful war against economic, so- 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 














THE JOINT 


I. L. G. 


R. ZUCKERMAN, President 
I. NAGLER, General Manager 


R. Zuckerman, Chairman 
S. Pitchersky, Chairman 


Ph. Herman, Chairman 


Joel Abramowitz, Chairman 




















UNION | 





On this Labor Day let us rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of unionism and the international 
solidarity of all workers. 


Cloak, Dress Drivers’ & Helpers’ Union 
LOCAL 102—I. L. G. W. U. 


MURRY SAVITT, Pres. 
MAC SHATUNOFF, Vice-Pres. 
NAT WALLACE, Sec’y 


SAUL METZ, Manager 
SAM BERGER, Asst. Manager 
DAVID KARPF, Asst. Mgr. Dress Dept. 
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Prompt @ Accurate @ Reasonable 
Mimeographing, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing and Mailing 
Union Letters, Agreements, etc. 


Academy 
Multigraphing Co. 


Member of the B. S. & A. U, 


7 East 15th Street, New York 
ALgonquin 42123 








Meyer Orshowitz, Chairman 


Sol. Kaplan, Chairman 





Louis Biegal, Chairman 


Eduardo Molisani, Chairman 


A. Friedman, Chairman 


M. Greiffer, Chairman 























GREETINGS 


from 


Cloak, Suit, Skirt 
and | 
Reefer Makers Union 


May our combined efforts realize for 
all the workers that economic se- 
curity for which we are all striving. 


CLOAK AND SUIT OPERATORS’ UNION, Local 1 
SAMPLEMAKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 3 


CLOAK AND SUIT TAILORS’ UNION, LOCAL 9 


| CLOAK AND DRESS PRESSERS’ UNION, Local 35 
ITALIAN CLOAKMAKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 48 
BUTTONHOLE MAKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 64 


EXAMINERS’ UNION, LOCAL 82 





BOARD OF 


W. U. 


LOUIS E. LANGER, Secretary 
M. J. ASHBES, Treasurer 


Louis Levy, Manager 


David Rubin, Manager 








Isidore Sorkin, Manager 


AMALGAMATED CLOAK AND SUIT CUTTERS’ 
UNION, LOCAL 10 


Samuel Perlmutter, Manager 


REEFER MAKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 17 


Jacob J. Heller, Manager 


SKIRT MAKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 23 


Louis Reiss, Manager 


Joseph Breslaw, Manager 


Basilio Desti, Manager 








J. Schiffman, Manager 










Leon Rosenblatt, Manager 



















ONGRESS has set aside the 
“ong Monday in September as 
belonging to the workers, 

‘ Ser Lator Day, 1935, comes at 
om ‘most auspicious, the most 
imomentous time in the history 
_ of the American labor movement. 
_ Today, labor stands at the cross- 

- Foads. Where they go from here 


ds not on Congress, not on 


the bankers, the manufacturers, 
the business interests of this 
country, but upon labor itself. If 

labor can consolidate its 
forces, chart its course and launch 
' out: on an intelligently planned, 
well-organized path, the forces of 
the organized working class of 
this country can show the forces 
of organized capital that labor not 
only understands its rights, but 
stands prepared to gain its just 
dues. 

That labor is today far more 
class-conscious than it was two 
years ago, or even one year ago, 
nobody can deny. The past two 
years have seen a wave of strikes 
equal only in scope and significance 
to those of the early nineteen hun- 
dreds, when the American labor 
movement was just beginning to 
take form. This fall will herald 
another avalanche of protest from 
the workers when, with the ad- 
journment of Congress, industrial 
tycoons attempt to degrade work- 
ing standards to the level at which 
they were prior to the NRA. 

One year ago today the United 
States witnessed the most impor- 
tant demonstration of the power 
of organized labor in a general 
industry strike in the history of 
this country when over 500,000 
textile workers walked out of the 
mills in protest against employer 
sabotage of the few small gains 
labor had achieved under the tex- 
tile codes. 

From the Gulf of Mexico to the 
rock-bound coast of Maine hordes 
of militant workers swarmed the 
streets of textile villages, picketing 
the striking plants, preventing the 
importation of scabs. Flying squad- 





rons—a new element in strike 
technique—swept from town to 
town, from mill to mill, urging 
their more timid brothers to soli- 
darity in the struggle against the 
bosses. Three weeks later, at the 
behest of the President of the 
United States, the strike was called 
off and the machinery by the 
Winant Board recommendations 
was set in motion. 
Awakening Workers 

For the first time in the history 
of one of our basic industries the 
attention of the people of the 





THE NEW LEADER Ry SY 


ile Workers on Labor Day 








United States was called to the 
cruel exploitation, the niggardly, 
slavish conditions under which one 
million wage earners merely ex- 
isted. More than that, the demon- 
stration of the strength of organ- 
ized labor, of the solidarity of a 
whole group of American workers, 
untutored in the technique of 
strike, unconscious at first of their 
own power, struck fear into the 
hearts of the bosses and gave them 
a forewarning of what can be done 
when the workers of an rage 
unite against a common foe. 





nation continued at a new and 
more devastating pace; weekly 
earnings declined drastically, al- 
though wage rates were increased 
by the code; curtailment came 
along again in the rotton industry, 
although it was the curtailment 
period of 1934 which led up to the 
general textile strike. It had, how- 
ever begun to look like, in certain 
branches of our industry, we were 
ready to realize on some of the 
promises implicit in the Winant 
Board report. Then came the Su- 
preme Court decision, and with it 
the death of the codes, and the 


was this fear that redoubled the 
efforts of the Southern manufac- 
turers, long accustomed to docile, 
contented and cheap labor, to pre- 
vent their workers from joining 
the -United Textile Workers of 
America, 

For a whole year since that 
strike we have patiently strung 
along with the New Deal Adminis- 
tration. The codes did not give us 
what we were led to believe they 
would. The advantages derived 
from the codes came from the 
t'strength of organization. Discrimi- 





The Textile Union’s Bill 


ASHINGTON.—A bill to reg- 

ulate and license the entire 
textile industry and thus to re- 
habilitate the industry and to 
preserve industrial accord, was 
introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Henry Ellenbogen of 
Pennsylvania, on behalf of the 
United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

“We have sought to find a con- 
structive method of rehabilitating 
the industry, for unless there is 
such a program as we have pro- 
posed in this bill the industry faces 
not only further turmoil, but a 
future of such financial uncer- 
tainty as no industry can contem- 
plate in comfort,” said Francis J. 
Gorman, vice-president of the 
United Textile Workers, in describ- 
ing the bill, which will be fought 
for in future sessions of Congress. 

“We do not expect that a bill 
can be introduced and enacted at 
once, but we believe that by the 
time the next session of Congress 
convenes there wil] have been am- 
ple opportunity for study on the 
part of everyone, so that all— 
workers and management alike— 
will know fully what is in the bill 
and what great strides it will take 
toward at last giving America a 
sound, profitable and healthy tex- 
tile industry, paying a decent wage 
to its workers and employing them 





under fair conditions. The bill 








We greet the workers who have been loyal - 


to the ideals of unionism. 


CLOTHING CUTTERS’ UNION 
A. C. W. of A. 


MURRAY WEINSTEIN, Manager 
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aims at actual reconstruction of 
the industry. 

Provisions of Bill : 
“The bill is lengthy and covers 
the entire textile industry in all 
of its branches. The provisions of 
the bill include creating of a na- 
tional Textile Commission of five, 
have broad executive powers, in- 
cluding power to define and class- 
ify occupations and set occupa- 
tional rates and powers to conduct 
investigations, and issue licenses 
to firms manufacturing textile 
products. 

“Where products intended for 
interstate commerce are manufac- 
tured in plants which manufacture 


also for intrastate commerce, con- 


ditions imposed by the license shall 
apply to the entire output, when 
it is shown that inferior conditions 
on intrastate products interfere 
with or impede maintenance of 
standards on interstate production. 
“All licensed production would 
bear a label so stating. 

“Licenses would stipulate: Mini- 
mum wages of $15 per week of 35 
hours for unskilled workers, this 
minimum to be subject to increase 
as living costs rise, a minimum of 
$15 for a 40-hour week for clerical 
workers, 80 per cent of the mini- 
mum for each occupation for learn- 
ers for six weeks, 

“Equal pay to women for work 
equal to work of men. One week 
vacation with pay per year of em- 
ployment. 

“Freedom to organize and rec- 
ognition of collective bargaining 
are, of course, required. 
“Children under 16 may not be 
employed at all and in hazardous 
work the limit is set at 18 years; 
minors from 16 to 18 years of age 
shall not be permitted to work at 


night. 
“The rights of labor as to organ- 
ization and collective bargaining 


are set forth in accord with the 
provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act, There is also a pro- 
vision for accident insurance apart 
from that required by state laws. 
“The Commission would be re- 
quired to study production contin- 
uously and would have power to 





passing of an_ effective NRA. 
Manufacturers began to cut 
wages, increase the stretchout and 
lengthen hours. 

Labor is no longer willing to be 
| long-suffering and silent. Some- 
thing must be done, and done 
quickly. And we think we have the 
answer. 


limit production if and when neces- 
sary, but not so as to promote 
monopoly or price gouging. There 
are broad provisions to guard 
against abuses of output limita- 
tion, for consumer protection. An- 
other consumer protection is a 
stringent provision against false 
or misleading advertising or false 
or misleading branding.” 


Textile Act 
On August 8, 1935, Congressman 
Ellenbogen introduced into the 
House of Representatves a bill 
called the “National Textile Act,” 
the expressed purpose of which is: 
“To rehabilitate and_ stabilize 
labor conditions in the textile in- 


‘ 





“THIS IS FASCISM” 


we 


Saturday, August 31, 1935, 








dustry of the United States; to 
prevent unemployment, to regulate 
child labor, and to provide mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours and 
other conditions of employment in 
said industry; to safeguard and 
promote the general welfare; and 
for other purposes.” 

This act is a labor bill. It was 
designed and written to protect the 
textile workers. It was primarily 
written to protect the organized 
workers of our industry against 
the low-wage competiton of their 
unorganized brothers, and to pave 
the way for one hundred per cent 
organization, by elimination of the 
heretofore insurmountable obstacles 
which the workers found in the 
way of achievement of bona fide 
collective bargaining. 

The bill establishes a flat 35-hour 
work week; a flat minimum wage 
of $15 for unskilled or common 
labor; machinery for the setting of 
rates above the minimum; a much 
more explicit guarantee of col- 
lective bargaining rights than was 
found in Section 7A of NIRA; 
outlawing of compulsory living in 
company houses, trading at com- 
pany stores of the using of any 
of the facilities extended by the 





boss. 





By Francis J. Gorman 


First Vice-President, United Textile Workers 








The National Textile Act elimi- 
nates child labor; restricts the 
working hours of women, and of 
children between the ages of 16 
and 18. It provides for a separa- 
tion wage, which not only guaran- 
tees a dismissal wage in case of 
permanent discharge, but likewise 
provides a fund for layoffs whjch 
amount to more than an aggregate 
of three months in any calendar 
year. 

There are many other construc- 
tive features contained in the bill. 
Textile labor throughout the coun- 
try will open the campaign for 
passage of this legislation on 
Labor Day. 

It will serve as a beacon to guide 
us in our organization work. Labor 
Day, 1935, will mean nothing un- 
less the hosts of organized labor 
rededicgte themselves to the prin- 
ciple of organized action against 
the unscrupulous employers. 


Our labor movement must be 
changed to meet the new condi- 
tions. Industrial unionism is the 
type of organization needed for the 
protection of the workers. 

I believe the next year will bring 
forth a decided advancement in 
organization technique. 





T= Labor Advocate of Tacoma, 
Washington, now published as 
a daily, prints an editorial on the 
fascist tendencies observable in 
the northwest states with the com- 
ing of the lumber strike. The La- 
bor Advocate is edited by John Mc- 
Givney, and is one of the best of 
the labor papers in the country. 

The editorial follows: | 


“Up to and including last 
Thursday, Tacoma was orderly and 
peaceful. There were no riots. 
There was no tumult or disorders. 
Everyone went about the duties 
of every day life in regular routine 
fashion. 


“In the twinkling of an eye all 
that has changed. Without re- 
quests from any city official, with- 
out any demand from the county 
sheriff, Governor Martin orders in 
the state police who begin gassing 
and abusing anyone approaching 
within speaking distance of the 
saw mills on the tide flats. And 
when this policy does not succeed 
in getting strikers to resume work, 
he orders in the national guard. 


“Constitutional rights are sus- 
pended. The right of assembly de- 
nied. The right of peaceful picket- 
ing absolutely refused. Violence is 
used to add to the demonstration 
of armed might in strike breaking. 
Roads are closed. Men are gassed 
on their way to work. 

“That’s not government by law. 
That’s not government under the 
Constitution of this state or of 
this nation. This is fascism.” 














In a land of abundance this child 
must seek his food in garbage cans 
while plenty exists all around him. 





LABOR’S JUBILEE 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 
cial and political fascism and Naz- 
ism with economic power alone. 
The enemies of labar have eco- 
nomic and political power, and we, 
too, must have economic and polit- 
ical power. We must have a strong 
political party of labor. Through 
a labor party we can place our- 
selves in possession of political 
power, which we shall use to pro- 
tect the interests of the working 
masses. So long as labor permits 
itself to be used as a tail to the 
kite of employing class parties and 
politicians, it cannot hope to per- 
form its task successfully. 

Power is the only thing that our 
enemies recognize and respect. We 
must have it. When the American 
workers build up a great power on 
the industrial field, and an equally 
great power on the political field, 
they will be able to guard this na- 
tion against all kinds of dictator- 
ship and oppression. And then we 
shall be able to give encourage- 
ment to the suffering peoples of 
Europe and help them help them- 
selves, 




















LOUIS FUCHS, Manager 

MAX HOERNIG, Bus. Agent 
HARRY STERN, Bus. Agent 
MOLLY GREENWALD, Sec’y 





We are confident that the power to enlighten the workers 
will increase until the industrial and political eman- 
cipation of all the toilers is accomplished. 


UNITED NECKWEAR MAKERS’ 
UNION—LOCAL 11016—A. F. of L. 


PEOPLE’S HOUSE—7 EAST 15th STREET 


EDMOND GOTTESMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

HARRY HEISLER, President 

IRVING FEIG, Vice-President 




















A. GRAF, Chairman 


N. BLACK, Secretary 


M. BRECHNER, Chairman 


M. COZOTOLO, Chairman 


S. REICH, Manager 














ON LABOR DAY 1935 


We Extend Fraternal Greetings to All Who Are 
Enlisted in the World-wide Struggle to Emanci- 
pate the Human Race from Industrial Tyranny 


and the Menace of War. 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers 
OF AMERICA _ 


ABRAHAM MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 
J. C. CATALANOTTI, L. HOLLANDER, Managers 


COAT MAKERS TRADE BOARD 
P. ARNONI, Manager 


LOCAL 25 


LOCAL 3 


LOCAL 19 


LOCAL 63 


CUSTOM TAILORS LOCAL 162 and 80 
PH. SILVERMAN and R. PECARORO, Secretaries 


PANTS MAKERS TRADE BOARD 
M. BLUMENREICH, Manager 


VEST MAKERS LOCAL 32 
S. STERN, Chairman Exec. Board 


J. LIPSCHITZ, Secretary 


LOCAL 10 


J. GOLD, Manager 


J. DORFMAN, Secretary 


Z. LEES, Chairman 


H. ZUSSMAN, Secretary 


A. MARRA, Secretary 


H. NOVODVOR, Sec’y 
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A. ARONSON, Chairman A. SCHECHTMAN, Sec’y 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS of the UNITED STATES & CANADA 








j WORK RS MOVING PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS’ UNION 
E; LOCAL 306 LOCAL 142 7 
po Aggy meg ng Aa ge: Be BENY ADDEO, Bus. Agent A. ORLANDO, Secretary q 
OF AMERICA Federation of Labor; Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New fi 
York and Vicinity; Theatrical Federation of Greater New York; Central § 
Union Label Council of ey tag 1 Prtenony Hebrew Trades; Women’s I Oc AL 24 NEW ARK NEW JERSEY ‘ 
. rade °o e 4 £ 9 4 P . 9 4 « - 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD } Local 306 solicits the patronage of NEW oo readers - = 
h es in Greater New York which employ it: bers, the on . a n 
SIDNEY HILLMAN Suk tech af molaas aaa ae kt. ie Wee oe LOCAL 198, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY ri t 
red 1 Presid attend the theatre you are entitled to enjoy the very best projection 
SHere resident work—with a maximum of safety. The average experience of Local 
306 embers is 20 years, d x whick »eriod th ey h provided ‘ rar - ~ - 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG vont lately with hee work and shisslate pe ey Sess exci LOCAL 208, V y NELAN D, NEW JERSEY 
merit your support. — Be certain that the theatres you and your 
. - 








family attend employ members of Local 306—for your own enjoy- 
ment and safety and as an aid to the growth of organized labor 
in Greater New York. 


Silently, Safely—We Serve You! 





General! Sec’y-Treasurer 
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he World Trembles 


At the Brink of War 


By Judge Jacob Panken 


S I write this message for La- 
bor Day of 1935, I am filled 
with apprehension. 
Necessarily this is written sev- 
eral days before the day for la- 
bor’s celebration has actually ar- 
rived. Who knows what the sit- 
uation will be, nationally or inter- 
nationally, on September 2nd? 
By that day a match may have 
been touched off which will set 
the world on fire. 
The fate of mankind now is in 
the ruthless hands of adventurers 
who know no human sentiment, 
have no moral scruples, have no 
concern but feeding their insatiate, 
ungovernable and brutal personal 
ambitions. 
In less than one generation a 
change has been wrought in world 
affairs that forebodes ill to man, 
that spells destruction to civiliza- 
tion—the wiping out bf culture and 
the substitution for all that is 
decent, for all that has actuated 
man in his aspirations and move- 
ment towards light, of force and 
brutality, the glorification of all 
that is mean, dictatorial] and de- 
structive. 
On the chess-board of interna- 
tional relations pawns are moved 
by hands that will throw the 
human race into a welter of 
carnage, rapacity and death. 
Imperialism is again on the 
march. In Eastern Africa a bomb 
is set to explode, and when it 
occurs its repercussions will be felt 
throughout the world. 
Strange as it may seem, England 
may become the ally of Italy, and 
France, because of its more “lib- 
eral” colonial policy, may avert 
revolt in its colonial possessions 
and become the ally of the re- 
volting tribesmen against Great 
Britain, Belgium and other im- 
perialistic nations. Yes, Germany 
will find this is an opportune time 
to fish in the muddied waters. 
Germany has accounts to settle. 
Hitler wants Germany’s colonies 
back. The maniacs in power in 
that land never have shrunk from 
any method to achieve their pur- 
poses, 

Another European war—nay an- 
other World War—is in the mak- 
ing. And if another World War 
occurs the consequences will be 
appalling. Italy fighting in Africa, 
the European nations involved in 
war among themselves—Japan will 
utilize that moment to realize its 
avowed ambition to extend its 
power in the Far East. Thus, war 
will not only involve Europe and 
Africa, but the nations on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Can we escape? I doubt it. Neu- 
trality resolutions are helpful to 
maintain sanity in America. But 
if war breaks out on the Pacific, 
whether it is in the Far East or 
in the Pacific Ocean, I fear for 
peace in this country. 

A terrible thing to contemplate, 
this Labor Day? 

It is significant that wars are 
generally started and forced upon 
nations by rulers. Wars between 
rulers are fought by the ruled. The 
more power is concentrated in a 
ruler, the more apt that ruler is to 
bring war upon his people. When the 
war-making power is in the hands 
of one or a few individuals, look 
for war. If the war-making power 
were in the hands of an entire 
people and if a declaration of war 
were voted by the masses after 
discussion and deliberation the war 
clouds would pass over and the 





Democracies do not enter upon 
wars as easily as dictatorships. 
There is always public opinion to 
reckon with. Fathers and mothers 
do not want to see their children 
slaughtered as a sacrifice to ambi- 
tion, vengeance or profit of one or 
a few individuals. 

Unfortunately, there are many 
dictatorships in the world today. 
There are Germany, Italy, Austria, 





Yugoslavia, Russia and others. The 
power of great peoples has been 
usurped by a few persons. These 
few are shaping the destines of 
the peoples they rule and are af- 
fecting the present and the future 
of the entire human race. 

What are we to do? 

The gateway to the theatre of 
war in Ethiopia is the Suez Canal. 
That canal is under ,British con- 
trol. Labor in England should pre- 









vent the use of the Suez Canal for 
the transportation of armed forces 
from Italy into Ethiopia, or muni- 
tions for war-making purposes. 
American labor should on _ this 
Labor Day back up and support 
British labor in such a demand. | 
throughout the world 
should immediately mobilize its 
forces. An jnternational confer- 
ence of labor representatives should 
be called to meet at the earlist 
possible opportunity, not later than 
the end of this month. At such 
convention labor’s representatives 
should be instructed and em- 
powered to give notice that no 


Labor 


ep ge <a ng 
Be ie OT he 


“THE NEW LEADER 
MONOPOLY OF WAR 


q xe Hitler, Mussolini regards 
the continuance of peace as 
unworthy of humanity and to be 





scorned in the highest degree. 
organized labor movement of |“Only war,” says Mussolini, “ean 
America. That decision, however, rouse human energies to their 


carries with it a tremendous les- 
son. It taught American labor that 
it must rely upon itself for its own 
betterment; it taught a more salient 
lesson—it directed the attention of 
American labor to the fact that a 
Constitution conceived for an agri- 
cultural people does not meet the 
requirements and needs of an in- 
dustrial period. 

Labor Day, 1935, finds American 
labor militant. It finds it ready to 
fight for what it has earned for 
itself by struggle and sacrifice. 
Moreover, American labor is on the 
aggressive. In this aggressive atti- 
tude American labor might well 
formulate the following program: 


1. A Farmer-Labor Party; 

2. A Constitutional Convention; 

3. Nationalization of Basie In- 
dustries; 

4. The elimination of all profit in 
production and the substitu- 
tion therefor of the use mo- 
tive—the production for use 
rather than for profit; 

5. Defense of democracy; 

6. War upon fascism; 

7. THE IMMEDIATE MOBIL- 


IZATION OF ALL FORCES 
FOR PEACE. 


highest pitch and shows that those 
peoples who have the courage to 
enter on a war are nations of 
aristocrats.” 

In this aspect too the Italian- 
fascist article is not meant for ex- 
port, for war, according to these 
should be the sole 
It was for 


“aristocrats” 
prerogative of Italy. 
this reason that a short time ago 
the Italian government made diplo- 
matic representations to the gov- 
ernments in Madrid, Stockholm, 
Berlin and Brussels, drawing their 
attention in a friendly manner to 
the secret deliveries of weapons be- 
ing made, to Mussolini’s sorrow, by 
firms in those countries to Abys- 
Mussolini naturally had no 
objections to consignments sent to 
Italy. 

The fascists want to play the 
hero—but preferably 
other fellow is unarmed! 
is war, and war is only profitable 
for the armaments industry which 
fascism promotes. 


sinia. 


when the 
Fascism 
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WAITING IN ETHIOPIA 








By J. Beisswenger 


German Kaiser in 1878 by 
mentally deranged fools enabled 
Bismark, the 
to push his anti-Socialist 
through the German Reichstag. 
Strange as it may seem, the pass- 
age of this law in Germany was 
the original cause for the found- 
ing of the Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund in America. 

The politica] situation in Ger- 
many at that time was very much 
the same as that of the present 
day, only that Bismarck, unlike 
Hitler, sent political opponents in- 
to exile instead of into a concen- 
tratién camp. Thousands of active 
Socialists were driven from the 
country to find new homes in Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland and 
other countries. Large numbers 
came to the United States to settle 
here for life. 

Naturally, those coming here 
soon found themselves together to 
continue spreading Socialist ideas 
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NATHAN MEDOW 
Modern Furrier and Designer 


KEDZIE FUR SHOP 
4752 NORTH KEDZIE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone: Keystone 1910 





munitions will be produced, no man 








power will be supplied for war 
needs. 

Mobilize for peace! That is the 
slogan, 


Labor Day, 1935! Despite the 
picture which I have drawn, labor 
has no cause to be discouraged on 
this, its own day. True, the “sick 


chicken” decision by the United 
States Supreme Court might be 
construed as a setback to the 








We extend our 





LABOR DAY 
GREETINGS 


from 


POALE ZION 


United Jewish So- 
cialist Labor Party 


1225 Broadway 
New York City 








It is the labor movement that stands 
as a bulwark against reaction in all 
its forms. We greet our comrades 
and fellow workers in the fight for 
freedom and solidarity. 


BUTCHER WORKERS’ 
UNION 


LOCAL 174 
243 East 84th Street 








LET US STRIVE UNCEASINGLY TO 
MAKE ‘HE NEW LEADER A 
GREATER POWER FOR EVERY 
BRANCH OF THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 


HEBREW BUTCHER 
WORKERS’ UNION 


American Federation of Labor 
Nathan Teitelbaum, Pres. 
Joseph Belsky, Secretary 

Leff, Business Agent 

Levine, Business Agent 
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among the workers. However, lit- 
tle or nothing was known in this 
country regarding social protec- 
tion for the workers when sick, 
disabled or at death. Those exiled 
from Germany were of the type 
of the most intelligent workers of 
that day, knowing the value of or- 
ganization and what may be ac- 
complished when joined together 
for a common cause. It was these 
men, exiled by Bismarck, who gave 
birth to the Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund on October 5, 
1884, with the help of the New 
Yorker Volkszeitung, the German 
Socialist daily. 

At first some notable opposition 
manifested itself against the new 
society within Socialist ranks, but 
in spite of this its existence was 
assured in a comparatively short 
time and it proved itself of great 








We stand with all the workers 
in their struggles. They can 
help better working conditions 


that the 


Label must appear on all 


by insisting Union 


printed matter. 


HEBREW-AMERICAN 
TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION No. 83 


I. T. U. 
142 HENRY ST., N. Y. C. 
Nathan Efros, 
Sec'y-Treasurer 








WO attacks on the life of the 


“Tron Chancellor,” 
law 


Half a Century of Wor & 
Ot the Krankenkasse 





| financial and moral help to the So- 
cialist movement in the years to 
come. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been contributed to 
the Socialist cause and to a large 
extent this has continued to the 
present day. 
Growth and Expansion 

Growth was necessarily slow -at 
first. The Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund had, however, 
found solid foundation within the 
first three years in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City. To or- 
ganize branches was in the begin- 
ning a task restricted to within 
100 miles of New York City. This 
was done away with in 1889 and 
Branch 11 was organized in Bos- 
ton. Expansion became more rapid 
and soon branches were organized 
all over the North eastern states. 
Today the society has branches in 
most of the states and as far dis- 
tant as California and Washington, 
341 branches in all. Steady, healthy 
growth continued during all the 
years until 1929, when the eco- 
nomic depression brought a temp- 
orary setback 

Of course, the society, the same 
as all others, was severely affected 
by these conditions, lost many 
members, although its administra- 
tion inaugurated relief measures 
on a large scale. A relief fund was 
created and a general campaign 
organized to help members retain 














their membership. Nearly $100,00 
has been paid to members fro 
this fund,in the last three to fo 
years for dues alone and the hel 
given by branches directly to i 
members amounts to twice thi 
{sum. These relief measures were 
finally successful. They put a ste 
to further loss of members an 
lately a notable increase is agaim 
to be recorded. : 

Close to 20 million dollars have’ 
been paid in benefits during the 
existence of the society in 51 years 
to members and their families and 
it is practically the only one of its 
kind and size to survive the pres- 
ent depression financially stronger. 

Any worker in good health and 
not above 45 years of age is wels 
come to join. The last convention 
of the society has extended the age 
limit to 55 for death benefit only, 
but this will not be in force before 
January next. 

The society now has a compaign 
in full swing for new members, 
Werkers can join under special 
favorable terms up to the close 
of this year. Any information de+ 
sired may be secured directly from 

main office, 714 Seneca Ave, < 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
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Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for Thé 
New Leader to help build it. 
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MICHAEL GREENE 








For Socialism! 
For Freedom! 


For Peace! 


Medical Dep’t 
of 
Workmen’s Circle 

Dr. S. SILVERBERG 


Chairman 


S. KONER, Manager 








Labor Day Greetings 











to 


The New Leader 


Cemetery Dep’t 
of the — 
Workmen’s Circle 
LEWIS GINSBURG 





likelihood of war would thus be 


Chairman 





removed. 











We greet our brothers 


752 Eighth Avenue 


to the ideals of unionism. 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT WORKERS’ 
UNION, Local 16 


C. B. BAUM, President 
P. N. COULCHER, Secretary 


who have been loyal 


Phone, BRyant 9-4496 














The Retail Dairy 


and Vegetable 
Local 


Let this Labor Day be the forerunner of a year 


of triumph and victory for the toilers. 


, Grocery, Fruit 


Affiliated with United Hebrew Trades and Amer. Federation of Labor 


JULIUS SUM, President 
S. WOLCHAK, Manager-Secretary 


Clerks’ Union 
238 











JULES CHASTONAY, Pres. 
CHARLES MAYER, Sec’y 





Our Greetings to Organized Workers of America! 


Patronize Union Restaurants! 


COOKS AND KITCHEN WORKERS’ 
UNION of NEW YORK, Local 89 


Affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
235 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ADOLPH SCHWARTZ, Bus. Agent 
RAMON SUAREZ, Bus. Agent 
MIGUEL GARRIGA, International Representative 





weekly benefit. 


own distinct and interesting 


and adults 


The following brat.ches 
the English 











Workmen’s Circle 


The “RED CROSS” of the Labor Movement 


75,000 MEMBERS 


Insurance from $100.00 to $3000.00 


Sick Benefit, 15 weeks per year at $8, $18, $23, $28 per week. 
Many branches pay additional benefit from $3 to $5 per week. 


Consumption benefit, $600 or twelve months in our Sanatorium, located 
in the most beautiful region of the Catskill Mountains—besides the regular 


YOUNG CIRCLE CLUBS 


The Workmen’s Circle has organized Young Circle Clubs consisting of the sons and daughters of 
the members. It is the aim of these clubs to provide youth an opportunity for physical, intellectual, 
social and ethical development in an atmosphere sympathetic to the ideals of the labor movement. 


The Workmen's Circle has over 100 Yiddish Schools for children in various parts of the United 
States and Canada, The children of the members are trained in the finest traditions of their fathers. 
LADIES’ AUXILIARIES AND CLUBS 

The Wives of the members are organized into ladies’ clubs and auxiliaries who have their 


social li 


CAMPS 


The Workmen’s Circle has 6 chilcren’s camps in the United States and Canada for 


For Information Apply to 


The WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


Telephone ORchard 4-6000 


conduct their meetings in English and solicit their membership from 


Speaking Radical Element. Below you will find the time, place and date and also the 
secretaries’ address when applying for membership. | 
BRANCH 400 meets the first Tuesday of the BRANCH 650 meets the first and third Friday 
month at 809 Westchester Ave., Bronx, N. Y of the month at 937 Eastern Parkway, Brook- | 
Address of Secretary, William Bobit, 3957 lyn, N. . Address of Secretary, Frank | 
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THE ABYSS IN ABYSSINIA 

HE Italo-Ethiopian crisis is coming to a head with 

the cocky Mussolini a trifle puzzled as to what Great 
Britain intends by her movements of ships, troops and 
Airplanes, and what she will do at the coming meeting 
of the Council of the League. Antagonism between Italy 
sand Britain is certainly growing and the British position 
in Africa adds to Mussolini's anxiety. 
.. British East Africa to the south and Abyssinia and 
fhe British Sudan to the west are now to be reckoned 

With in any war. Their native population has little love 

‘for Italy and in a conflict quite a large number of the 

natives of British territories may join the Abyssinians. 

The natives in the whole area of the expected con- 

flict remember Italian arrogance. The British have been 
more clever in conciliating the populations in their 
possession, but the occupation of Eritrea in the north 
and part of Somaliland on the south-east by: Italy in 
1884 was followed in 1889 with a treaty between Italy 

* and Abyssinia that left a sore spot that has never been 
healed. The Amharic version of the treaty signed by 

Emperor Menelik made it optional with him as to 

whether Abyssinia should deal with the European powers 

only through Italy. The Italian version bound Abyssinia 
to this course. In other words, Italy changed the text to 
give her a protectorate over Abyssinia. 

' -This Italian trickery aroused the European powers, 

-ut Italy persisted and in 1896 made war upon Abyssinia. 

Italy met a disastrous defeat, was compelled to pay an 

indemnity of $2,000,000 for the release of a large 

number of Italian prisoners, and was forced to recognize 

the independence of Abyssinia. All this is remembered 

by the Ethiopians and the natives of the Sudan and 
A titish East Africa, and even many in Italian Somaliland, 
~ “where it is now reported that natives are crossing the 
frontier to fight with the Ethiopians. 

If Mussolini sends his conscripts against the 
Ethiopians, it is possible that they will fall into the abyss 
of Abyssinia and that Mussolini himself will face a 
bankrupt Italy and revolution. 
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“WORK OR GET OFF RELIEF” 
HERE is no election of a Mayor in New York City 


this year, but when it does occur we suggest that 
Mayor LaGuardia take as his slogan in that campaign 
his recent order, ““Work or Get Off Relief.’’ For the 
moment President Roosevelt’s policy of subsistence 
wages on WPA projects is going through, thanks to 
General Johnson, who interpreted resistance to it as a 
Communist plot. Now the fusion Mayor does his bit in 
deflating the wage scale in Ne wYork City. 


We recognize that with over 250,000 persons on 
home relief it is not an easy problem that faces the city 
administration, but it is brutal cynicism for the Mayor 
to say: “We are after the shirkers. They are the only 
ones against whom this order is directed.’’ The implica- 
tion is that those who are on home relief who refuse to 
accept WPA subsistence wages will go to jail. 


What is also happening is the employment of enor- 
mous gpvernment pressure to break down the wage 
g§cales built up by the unions through many years of 
oy struggle. All the sanctimonious pretense of get- 
fing men back to work cannot obscure this fact. We 
want the jobless back to work, but if it is at the expense 
of a heavy reduction of wages it means fixing a terribly 
low standard of living for these workers in the future. 
Fat politicians enjoying a good dinner may not be dis- 
turbed by this policy; but the working class is. 





THE NOTE TO RUSSIA 


. ges Socialist Party has always urged recognition of 
and trade relations with Soviet Russia; but depend 
upon the Bolsheviks to make a mess of this recognition 
after it is obtained. The American Government has sent 
a note of protest to the Soviet Union, holding that the 
agreement with Stalin not to subsidize or support Com- 
munist propaganda in the United States has been broken. 
The occasion for the complaint is the bombast of several 
American Stalins at the Congress of the Communist 
International who boasted of wide influence in American 
strikes and plans for more. 

This is hooey which American Communists have 
peddled in Moscow for years, and they really have no 
influence in strikes whatever. However, neither Stalin |‘ 
nor his obedient American lieutenants have any com- 
prehension of what effect the bombast would have on 
Russian-American relations. If recognition and trade 
relations are withdrawn, it will be because of the stu- 
pidity of the big and little Stalins. Everything that 
Bolshevism touches turns to dead sea fruit, and this is 
its latest output. 








tion in that city this week with 


for hours, 


obtain work. 
LaGuardia’s “work or starve” 
unemployed on home relief did 
the dole supplied by the city. 
a month. 
than 


to take a loss rather 


| eae up with living in enforced idleness and 
subsisting on the miserable pittance of home 
relief, more than 20,000 unemployed of New York 
City swamped the Works Progress Administra- 


jobs after General Hugh S. Johnson had issued 
a call to the jobless to apply for work. 

The quota of 20,000 set by Johnson for the 
week was filled in two days. When the applica- 
tions were in, it developed that General Johnson’s 
machine was inadequate to handle the crowds. 
The workers stood in thousands before the two 
receiving stations set up by the PWA, 
many of them through the night, to 
be enrolled in the work relief army. They waited 
without food or drink, herded in long lines by the 
police, fearful lest they lose the opportunity to 


This was their answer to the contemptible in- 
sinuation of General Johnson, supported by Mayor 
order, 


that they preferred instead to live in idleness, on 
The 20,000 who ap- 
plied were called for unskilled jobs, paying $53.50 
In most cases this was less than fam- 
ilies receive on home relief, yet they preferred 
remain 
morality they displayed was vastly superior to 
that of General Johnson and Mayor 
who saw fit to brand them as shirkers. 
an effective answer to the traducers of labor. 

Effective also was the answer 
4,000 investigators for the Home Relief Bureau 
to the insinuation, likewise emanating from Gen- 
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waiting 


AFTER THE ‘WORK OR STARVE’ ORDER 

























eral Johnson’s office, that the investigators were 
reluctant to facilitate applications for work by. 
home relief clients because they feared that this 
would necessitate a reduction in the staff of in- 
in- proportion as unemployed were 
transferred from home to work relief. The in- 
vestigators worked with remarkable energy and 
earnestness: and exhibited an efficiency superior 
to that of the machine set up by General Johnson 
in the WPA and directed by a group of army 
officers who since their coming into the city to 
take over the 
demonstrated an incompetence only too apparent. 


The facts are that 20,000 workers responded 
immediately to the invitation to apply for work, 
that Home Relief Bureau and its investigators, 
administered by competent civilians, performed 


work relief administration have 


their part , speedily and effectively, and that the 


that the 
not want work, 


idle. The 


LaGuardia, 
It was 


given by the 


machine set up by General Johnson and his fel- 
low army men broke down and proved unable to 
uphold their end of the task. 

General Johnson will do well to refrain in the 
future from insulting the unemployed of New 
York City and to exhibit a little modesty in his 
approach to his own job. He will also do well 
not to seek to shift the responsibility for his own 
failure to others, as he tried to do when he held - 
the Home Relief Bureau responsible for the break- 
down of his own machine. 

And Mayor LaGuardia will do well to stop his 
undignified inclination to play ball with army 
officers from Washington when they find it nec- 
essary to traduce the unemployed of the city to 
cover up their own incompetence. 





By Benjamin Meiman 
Our Washington Correspondent 


gress adjourned sine 
This first session of the] 

Seventy-fourth Congress 
scheduled to die last Saturday, 


but an eleventh-hour alliance of | 
Senators’ from the cotton and 
wheat states sprang into being | 
to prevent the government from 
reducing the loans on _ cotton 


an allowance of approximately 
90 cents a bushel on wheat. This 
kept Congress in session until 
Monday night, when the King- 
fish of Louisi ana tried a one-man 
filibuster to keep Congress alive 
and was banged off the floor by 
the Vice-President’s gavel. 

A little after 6 p. m. on Monday 
Senator Long took the .floor and 
kept it for five and a half hours, 
despite frequent reminders that his 
filibustering. tactics would defeat 
the third deficiency Dill, which 
would mean a shortage of funds 
for the President’s vast social se- 
curity program. 

The third deficiency bill carried 
about $100,000,000 in appropria- 
tions for old-age pensions and 
other grants under the social se- 
curity program, for the new Guffey 
coal set-up, for the Wagner Rela- 


tions Board, for the new railroad 
retirement plan. In an informal 
ruling, the Comptroller General 
said there is no other means of 


such agencies. 
a - - 
Ultimatum to Soviet Russia 
ROM the Executive branch of 
the government came the news 
that what is tantamount to an ulti- 
matum was sent to the Soviet gov- 
ernment bluntly accusing it of 
“flagrant violation” of its recogni- 
tion pledge of non-interference in 
American internal affairs. 
This action of the United States 
government is due chiefly to the 
braggadoccio of American Com- 
munists claiming to have a finger 
in every trouble-pie and 
exaggerated promises of organiz- 
ing mass-movements, of “labor- 
fronts,” of inciting farmers to 
riots, of creating “cells” 
“nuclei” there, “United Fronts” 
everywhere. As long as that brag- 
ging was done in dark corners no 
official cognizance was taken of it. 
“Let them rave!” But when dele- 
gates of the American Communist 
Party came to Moscow to do their 
bragging in the open—that was 
a horse of a different color. Even 
a friendly paper like the Washing- 
ton Daily News, which did a great 
dea} of preaching for recognition 


financing 


yf Russia, writes editorially as fol- 
lows 

“Ww hen certain large-lunged 
American Communists took the 
limelight at the recent Commun- 


t International meeting in Mos- 
cow they injured the Russia they 
professed to like. For it was 
their activity which prompted 
the State Department note pro- 
testing that Russia allowed the 





incident and thus technically vio- 


A‘ last, Monday night, Con- | 
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lated the Litvinov. pledge, which 
was a condition of American dip- 
lomatie recognition. 

“These American Communists 
did more damage in Russia than 
they ever succeeded in doing over 
here.” 


xs ¥ + 


| sian Propaganda Here 


N a statement that forecast the 
i atid of the Soviet reply, Russian 

Ambassador Alexander Troyanov- 
| sky jast Monday stated that prop- 
}aganda in Moscow is “insignifi- 
cant” compared with anti-Russian 
propaganda in the United States. 
He said: 

“T have no intention of saying 
anything about the note of pro- 
test lodged by Ambassador Bul- 
litt with our foreign office. 

“A satisfactory reply will be 
made in Moscow by my govern- 
ment. I wish to refer only to a 
campaign which has been con- 
ducted by some persons in this 
country against our government 
and against our form of govern- 
ment. 

“T recall the biblical injunc- 
tion; ‘And why beholdest thou 
the mote which is in thy broth- 
er’s eye but perceiveth not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?’ 

“Anything said in Moscow by 
American citizens about the 
United States is very insignifi- 
cant compared to continuous 
propaganda in the United States 
against the Soviet Union. 

“TI have even seen suggestions 
that our government should 
somehow stop the activity of 
American organizations and 
American citizens in the United’ 
States. 

“It is obvious that my govern- 
ment will not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the United 
States in this or any other way.” 





| 
| Congress On Its Last Leg 
|@PEEDING down the home 
stretch,’ Congress had a hectic 
week. 

| Important bills went through 
| both Houses within a few hours. 
| Conference reports were gaveled to 
j adoption with a bang. Lashing and 
| spurring by majority leaders, with 
Saturday night as the adjournment 


goal, put practically all the Pres- 
|ident’s “must program” into law. 
| Among important measures 
whisked through in record speed 
during the last few days were the 
banking bill, the Guffey coal bill, 

1e railroad pension bill and the 


Frazier-Lemke farm loan bill. 

Hurried through the conference 
wringer, the tax bill fails to meet 
all Presidential specifications. 
Eliminated in conference were the 
inheritance taxes Mr. Roosevelt 
demanded. Offsetting this omission 
are increased estate taxes. 


Another major deviation from 
executive demands is the series of 
new increases in individual income 
urtax rates beginning at $50,000 
instead of at $1,000,000. 


threat of an ad- 
murt decision; on 


On one side, 
verse Supreme C 


the other, threat of a soft coal 
strike in September. Facing these 
two horns of dilemma, Congress 
chose the former. 


In jamming through the Guffey- 
Snyder coal bill lawmakers fell in 





with Presidential demand to pass 














this measure regardless of doubts, 
“however reasonable,” concerning 
its constitutionality. 

Even if the Supreme Court 
eventually knocks out the “Little 
NRA” set up by the act, New Deal 
Congressmen argued in debate that 
chaos in a “sick industry” will have 
been temporarily forestalled by 
this attempt to fulfill Administra- 
tion promises to the miners. 

* * * 

The Neutrality Bill 
ONGRESS has exclusive. power 
to declare or refuse to declare 

war. But conduct of foreign policy 
is chiefly an executive function. A 
Congress session ending in the 
shadow of European war clouds 
sees a passing whiff of legislative 
and executive disagreement over 
neutrality: policy. 

To minimize chance of America 
drifting into war, a determined 
neutrality group, threatening a fil- 
ibuster, forced Senate adoption of 
resolutions to bar American arms 
shipments to all belligerents, also 
giving the President discretionary 
power to keep Americans from 
traveling in war zones on foreign 
ships save at their own risk. 

Too rigid and sweeping were 
these resolutions, in the opinion of 
House leaders. The President also 
hoped to avoid a mandatory em- 
bargo affecting all belligerents. 

But yielding to pressure for 
some Congress action on neutrality 
policy, compromise resolutions are 
accepted. They provide for a temp- 
orary arms embargo, until Feb. 29, 
1936, against all belligerents. It 
would come into immediate opera- 
tion in case of an Italo- Ethiopian 
war. ™ 

"Snatched in the nick of time 
from seeming certain death, the 
much-disputed utility holding com- 
pany bill at last was approved by 
Congress. 

Only thinly camouflaged by com- 
promise is the “death sentence,” 
which the House had voted down 
and steadfastly instructed its con- 
ference to keep out of the meas- 
ure. The bill now gives the SEC 
power after Jan. 1, 1938, to elim- 
inate holding companies more than 
two degrees removed from their 
operating subsidiaries. Remaining 
holding companies are to be forced 
to operate in geographically and 
economically integrated areas. 

Mutual service companies are 
banned save where such service is 
provided at cost under contracts 
with operating companies. The 
SEC gets complete discretion to 
decide whether holding companies 
ma yissue bonds against outstand- 
ing stock or physical assets only. 

“No other legislation has ever 


gone as far toward regulation and 
elimination of holding companies 
as this does,” exults Senator 
Wheeler, most persistent “death 
sentence” advocate. 

“This compromise proposal is 


like imposing a death sentence on 
a man and then granting him a re- 
prive on condition that he will eat 
a keg of nails each morning for 
breakfast,” complains Represent- 
ative Huddleston (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, most persistent “death sent- 
ence” foe. 
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HOEVER has seen Grand Ho- 
tel, and has entered inot the 
spirit of the piece, must remember 
the single line repeatedly spoken 
by one of the least of the minor 
characters. Again and again he 
comes to the desk to ask if there 
are any letters for him. The an- 
wer is always 
negative, and ,al- 
ways as he turns 
away he looks 
about at the ever 
changing crowds 
that mill through 
the lobby, ‘and 
says in a tone- 
less voice—“They 
come, and they 
go, and nothing 
ever happens.” It 
is a haunting ex- 
pression of hope 
deferred that maketh the heart 
sick. 

That line comes to mind when 
in brief memory we review the 
torchlight procession of world-sav- 
ing schemes and not-too-modest 
messiahs that have made futile 
tumult through the last five years. 
There were the Technocrats, with 
their twentieth century version of 
Plato’s dream—“If kings were en- 
gineers, or engineers were kings, 
how well the world would be gov- 
erned!” Do you remrember the 
Technocrats? Rather dimly, no 
doubt. And yet perhaps you were 
rooting for them‘about 1933 or ’34. 





Algernon Lee 


The Utopians 


And there were the Utopians, who 
drew big houses on the Pacific 
Coast about the same time, and 
for a moment almost got the spot- 
light in New York. They at least 
had the wit to call themselves by 
an appropriate name. “Utopia” 
means Nowhere, and they soon ar- 
rived there. And there were those 
folk who saw the country’s salva- 
tion in locally organized barter of 
individual services and hand-made 
goods, and those others who were 
going to work wonders by the is- 
suance of a new wind of money 
whose value would dwindle every 
day you kept it in your pocket—it 
was so long ago (fully twenty: or 
thirty months) that we can’t just 
recall the names of these two sure 
cures for depression. 

And there was the Townsend 
Plan—it seems we may by this 
time safely speak of it in the past 
tense ...and Upton Sinclair’s 
Epic, which will soon be as fresh 
in the public mind as the epics of 
Homer and Vergil .. . and Share- 
the-Wealth Huey Long, who may 
yet last a while as boss of Louis- 
iana, but hardly as a national fig- 
ure ... and the eloquent Father 
Coughlin, a sort of up-to-date 
Peter the Hermit, who already ap- 
pears to be getting back into his 
hermitage. 

Each of these for a little while 
filled countless pages in the daily 
papers and the magazines, and had 
big radio audiences, and were mo- 
mentarily epoch-making phenom- 
ena. But now—as ’Gene Wood’s 
Irishman said while mournfully 
surveying the ashes of his burnt- 
down home, and calling to mind the 
pictured saints that had adorned 
its walls: “Where are they now? 
All gone to Hell!” Pat meant no 
irreverence toward the saints, and 


we don’t wish to blaspheme the; 


popular idols of day before yester- 
day—but honestly, where are they 
now? 
The Social Credit 

The latest in the parade is Wil- 
liam Aberhart, with his “Social 
Credit League, which swept the 
province of Alberta in last week’s 
legislative elections. Those Cana- 
dian farmers are anyhow not 
greedy. Twenty-five dollars a month 
tor every adult looks big to them, 
while this side of the border one 
must bid five thousand a year “and 
up” to get a following. But being 
in office and expected to come 


Utopias: ‘They Come and They 
Go, and Nothing Ever Happens’ 


By Algernon Lee 








across, Mr. Aberhart may find it 
a good deal harder to pay -the 
twenty-five than our economic re- 
vivalists find it to promise the five 
thousand. We should not advise 
anyone to bet too heavily on a 
year’s lease of life for the Social 
Credit League. Never mind, as it 
fades from the screen something 
just as pretty will take its place. 

What a kaleidoscopic spectacle 
of futility—lots of noise, lots of 
bustle, lots of hope, but no fruition. 
They come, and they go, and noth- 
ing ever happens, 

It is symptomatic of the Amer- 
ican state of mind today—or at 
any rate the state of mind of nu- 
merous elements, such as the petty 
and meddling business men, the 
farmers, and the so-called intel- 
lectuals—discontented, emotiopally 
rebellious, but self-distrustful; dis- 
illusioned, but always craving a 
new illusion; ever boasting their 
practical common sense, but too 
impatient to find out what is in- 
side a gold brick before buying it; 
resentful of economic and social 
inequalities, but unwilling to array 
themselves under the banners of:a 
class. 

Not one of the nine “movements” 
listed (and the list is not com- 
plete) which have fiared up within 
the short space of five years—not 
one of them possessed either of the 
two factors that go to make a so- 
cial movement real and viable. To 
be able to live and grow and de- 
velop, a mevement must be guided 
by sound economic theory, or else 
it must clearly represent the im- 
mediate interests of some self-con- 
scious class—and that not an eco- 
nomically dying class. 

Mushroom Utopias 

In these mushroom utopias there 
is no hope. But the situation in 
America is far from being hope- 
less. Less spectacular than the 
utopias, but vastly more real and 
vital, is the movement of Or- 
ganized Labor. It is sometimes 
exasperatingly slow, but in the 
long run it is sure. It is not given 
to looking very far ahead, but 
within the distance that it sees at 
any given moment it knows its 
way. It blunders, but its mistakes 
are never fatal. It suffers defeats, 
but it rallies and fights again. By 
the very nature of capitalist so- 
ciety, the class which the trade 
unions represent cannot die, cannot 
but grow. 

Organized Labor in America has 
been relatively weak in the matter 
of theory, and of that long-range 
social vision which theoretical 
knowledge provides. The Socialist 
movement has (at least poten- 
tially) this other factor of via- 
bility. It has a body of. scientific 
theory which has stood the merci- 
less criticism of events for many 
a decade. By this it has been en- 
abled to dance on the graves of 
any number of more showy move- 
ments that have come and gone. 
It has not in this country attained 
great numerical strength. That is 
not its chief concern. Small as it 
is, it can render immense service 
by linking its theoretical clearness 
to the almost instinctive sureness 
of Organized Labor. Let the right 
relations be established, and we 
shall have mass and velocity com- 
bined to constitute an invincible 
force. 

The first condition to success on 
this line is that American Social- 
ists shall give up the habit of run- 
ning after will-o’-the-wisps. If we 
do this we shall be listened to, not 
by millions for a moment, but by 
steadily increasing masses. 

If we don’t, it will be “just too 
bad” so far as our party is con 
cerned. As for Organized Labor, 
it will go on forward, as it is al- 
ready, going forward. It will de- 
velop its theory out of its daily 
experience, as it is already doing. 
It will not advance quite as rapidly 
without us as with us. But it will 
anyhow advance. 





And things will happen. 
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By Charles Solomon 
DELIVER US FROM. DICTAT- 
ORS. By Robert C. Brooks. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 
242 pp. $2.50. 
LL dictatorships look alike to 
our author and he has no use 
whatever for any of them. In de- 
dicating his book “To the omnisi- 


cent, omnipotent and omnicompe- 
tent John Doe, first dictator of the 
United States,” Dr. Brooks ex- 


presses the fervent hope that upon 
the accession of the aforesaid Mr. 
Doe “the author may have passed 
to a future state of rewards or 
punishment since it is his sincere 
conviction that even in the latter 
ease he will be better off.” 

To those who contend that while 
dictatorship generally speaking 
may be bad some are better than 
others, Dr. Brooks replies that 
whether fascist or Communist, 
they “are as like as peas in a pod 
so far as the essentials of political 
form and method are concerned.” 

Dr. Brooks finds that the immed- 
iate prospect of dictatorship in the 
United States is hopeless, although 
he concedes that under certain de- 
tailed circumstances the idea might 
come to the fore as a subject for 
more or less serious discussion. 

In listing and considering ten 
points characteristic of dictator- 














ship, our author points out that 
“by all odds the most outstanding 
developments of contemporary dic- 
tatorships is,the one-party system” 
with all that implies for domestic 
institutions and civil liberties. 

In a delightful biographical chap- 
ter on the “Characteistics of Dic- 
tators’” we have three highly il- 
luminating, although necessarily 
cursory, pictures of the Duce, the 
Fiihrer and Tovarish Stalin. 

“The fundamental difference be- 
tween the first two,” Dr. Brooks 
writes, is “that Mussolini is a fraud 
and knows it, whereas Hitler is 
sincere, at least he has never found 
out how great a fraud is—nor is he 
likely ever to find out.” Mussolini 
is “a throw-back to the age of the 
condotierri.” Hitler “the Sister 
Aimee Semple McPherson of Ger- 
man politics” is a contemporary 


Don Quixote whom the alienists 
have not yet succeeded in overtak- 
ing.” 

To those who profess to see in 


dictatorship the promise of relief 
from vexing and baffling current 
problems, Dr. Brooks warns “that 
before taking a leap from the fry- 
ing pan it is worth while to ascer- 
tain the hotness of the fire.” And 
this he does with a vengeance, of- 
fering a combination of fact, logic, 
eloquence and wit that makes fine 
reading. 










































